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HUGHES BUILT SHIP 


from what they depict as out- 
moded code books and out- 
moded missiles did not justify 
either the high cost of the 
operation or its potential for 


n r nan • operation or its potential to; 

Bodies 01 /U KUSS13F1S jeopardizing the United States 

_ , . _ , , Soviet detente. 

Vv 6f6 Found in Craft The program’s defenders, wh< 

include William E. Colby, Direc 

and Buried af Sea -tor Of Central Intelligence, havi 


By SEYMOUR HERSH 

Special to Hk New Vor's Times 

WASHINGTON, March IS— t 
The Central Intelligence Agency, 
financed the construction of a 
multimillion-dollar deep-sea sal- 
vage vessel and used it in an 
unsuccessful effort last sum-, 
mer to recover hydrogen- 
warhead missiles and codes 
from a sunken Soviet nuclear 
submarine in the Pacific Ocean, 
according to high Government 
officials. 

The salvage vessel, construc- 
ted under disguise for the C.I.A. 
by Howard R. Hughes, the ec- 
centric billionaire industrialist, 
did successfully recover about 
one-third of the submarine, the 
officials said, but the portion 
raised from the ocean bottom 
did not include either the 
ship’s missiles or its code 
room. 

Instead, the Government of- 
ficials said, the C.I.A.-led expe- 
dition recovered the forward 
section of the ship containing 
the bodies of more than 70 So- 
viet seamen and officers who 
went down with the vessel 
when it mysteriously exploded 
in 1968 and sank in more than 
three miles of water. The So- 
viet submariners were buried 
at sea in military ceremonies 
that were filmed and recorded 
by C.I.A. technicians. 

Although thousands of scien-' 
tists and workmen had security 
clearance for the program, 
known as Project Jennifer, the 
submarine salvage operation 
remained one of the Nixon and 
Ford Administrations’ closest 
secrets. 

Debate on Project 

The Jennifer operation had 
provoked extended debate in- 
side the United States intelli- 
gence community since the 
C.I.A. proposal to build the sal- 
vage vessel, with the coopera- 
tion of Mr. Hughes, first under- 
went high-level evaluation in 
the early nineteen-seventies. 
Critics of the program have 


Soviet detente. 

The program’s defenders, who 
include William E. Colby, Direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence, have 
said that the successful recovery 
of the whole submarine would 
have been the biggest single 
intelligence coup in history. 

They argue that even a 1968 
code book would give the 
Government's signal experts a 
chance to evaluate all of th4i 
Soviet submarine communica- 
tions that were in existence 
then and perhaps for yeans 
before the ship sank. Recovery 
of the missiles also would help 
provide standards for judging 
the existing analysis of such 
weapons as compiled from tha 
precise scrutiny of aerial photo- 
graphs taken by satellites. 
Government experts have main- 
tained. 

> in recent weeks, Mr. Colby 
I has formally requested Secreta- 
ry of State Kissinger for per- 
mission to stage another at- 
tempt next summer to salvage 
I the rest of the submarine, 
which reportedly is lying in 
nearly 17,000 feet of water 
about 750 miles northwest of 
Oahu, Hawaii. 

Mr. Kissinger, who serves 
as head of the 40 Committee, 
the secret Government panel 
'that reviews and finances all 
[intelligence operations, sup- 
ported the efforts of the C.I.A. 

• to keep the salvage program 
secret until a decision could 
be. made on continuing it. Pri- 
vately, however, he is known 
to have dismissed the Jennifer 
| program as not being of suffi- 
cient immediacy to require! 
much of his personal attention, j 

It was the 40 Committee! 
that agreed to secretly author- i 
ize funds to the Hughes organi- 
zation to subsidize construc- 
tion of what was to be publicly 
described as the world's largest 
deep-sea mining ship, the Glo- 
mar Explorer. The vessel took 
its name from the first three 
letters in the first two words 
of the title of the. company 
that operated it forHughes — 
Globa! Marine, Inc. 

A New Times reporter initial- 
ly learned some details of the 
salvage operation in late 1973, 
when the Glomar Explorer was 
conducting tests in the Atlantic 
Ocean. He stopped his research 
on the matter after a request 

r r'yxJV.** it-! TPAWrn-1 m; t 


said that the value of A^Hbvecff-^r 
formation that could be gleaned; lJI *- 


Following the publication of | 
some information about the 
operation by the Los Angeles 
Times last month, The New 
York Times investigated the 
matter further. The New York 
Times was informed by the 

C.I.A., in the course of the: 
investigation, that publication: 
would endanger the national) 
security because the agency: 
was considering an effort this ■ 
summer to retrieve the remain- 
der of the sunken submarine 
and publicity would thwart any 
such effort. 

The Times decided at that 

time to withhold pablicition 
until the C.I.A. either made 
another effort to retrieve the 
submarine or decided not to 
so ahead with the project. 
Some other publications and 
broadcasters also decided to 
delay. . 

The Times also informed the; 
C.I.A. that it would publish! 

a comprehensive article on the 
operation if it became known 
that others were about to dis- 
close details publicly. ■ 

Tonight the story of the So-; 
viet submarine and the salvage: 
effort was circulating widely, 
in journalistic and Government; 
circles in Washington, .pu Q ues- 
tion bv one or more correspond 
dents "appeared imminent, de- 
spite the efforts of the C.I.A. 
to convince the news media 
that its secret should be kept, 
for the time being. • ■ , 

Hiah Government officials 
said ~M r. Hughes was selected 
to provide the cover needed 
to shield the true purpose of 
the vessel because of his widely 
publicized penchant for secre- 
cy, his known interest in deep- 
sea mining and the fact tnat 
his wholly owned company— 

the Summa Corporation— had 
experience in large-scale con- 
struction projects. 

In addition, the Hughes Air- 
craft Company also has long 
been involved in the construc- 
tion and development of space 
satellites for heavily classified 
intelligence purposes and now 
employs a nuQber of former 
high-ranking C.I.A. and military 

Another factor behind the 
selection of Mr. Hughes, the 
officials said, was his patrio- 
tism. The officials insisted that 
Mr. Hughes make very little 
money in the construction of 
the Glomar Explorer. 

They also said Mr. Hughes 

was maintaining title ' on the. 

vessel only under a series of 
complex trust agreements with 
the C.I.A. and the Government 
similar to those utilized for 
other proprietary "assets” of 
' the C.I.A.. such as Air America, 
its subsidized airline. 

Government officials ack- 
nowledge that much more than 
S250-million has been spent 
thus far on the Glomar Explo- 
rer and Project Jennifer, with 

: aA-RDRW^0O4®2RO<SKJl0O: 

J die funds authorized at more 


■than $350-mi!lion. 

Senior members of the House 
and Senate were briefed or,) 
the program, the officials said.': 
although it could not be leamedj 
which legislators were in-J 
formed. 

1958-Model Craft j 

Operation Jennifer was ini-i 
tiated shortly after the Soviet' 
submarine, a 1958 model of i 
the "Hotel" class that was; 

believed to have sailed from 
the Soviet port of Vladivostok, 
sustained a series of on-board 
explosions and sank while 
cruising in the Pacific. 

American intelligence offi- 
cials emphasized that the So- 
viet craft was found, after she- 
Bank, through what was de-' 
scribed as “passive” means — 
that is, not from signal or 

other communications inter- 
cepts — and there was no 

chance for the United States 
Navy to rescue any crew mem- 
bers. 

Other sources said the Navy’s 
sonar underwater listening de- 
vices apparently were able to 
datect the sounds of underwa- 
ter explosions at depths far 

deeper than the Soviet. Union 
could intercept and thus knew 
the specific location of the sub- 
marine on the ocean floor. 
’"During the recovery attempt 
last August, the official sources 
said, American technicians 
were successful in grabbing and 
lifting the submarine from the 
ocean floor and raising it about 
halfway to the surface — rough- 
ly 8,000 feet- when there was 
a 'failure in the lifting devices 
and part of the ship fell. One. 
official talked of "overpres- 
sure” in connection with the 
failure of the lifting devices. 

The salvage vessel was oper- 
ated under subcontract for the 
Hughes corporation by Global 
Marine, Inc., of Los Angeles, 
a firm known for its expertise 
in deep-sea operations. 

Government intelligence offi-' 
cials noted that Global Marine: 
has cooperated with the Soviet! 
Union in a series of underwater, 
research and experimental drill-! 
ing operations and suggested! 
that public knowledge ,of its | 
involvement in the submarine! 
recovery operation would not 
only embarrass the firm but 
said it might limit its future 
[joint research ventures with 
the Soviet Union. ! 

j A Bitter Dispute 

i Complicating the issue is a| 
.‘bitter dispute- between officialsj 
of the Navy, whose Research 
and Development Branch was 
involved in the original plan- 
ning to salvage, the submarine, 
and the C.I.A., whose scieHce 
and technology office deve- 
loped the concept of construct- 
ing the Glomar Explorer under 
cover. 

C.I.A. officials insisted that 
5&00©B2on with the Navy 
was smooth, but a number ofj 
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:\v»vy officials have bitterly cri- 
ticized the salvage operation 
in interviews. • , 

At one point. Government! 
officials acknowledged, the 
Wavy expressed some reserva- 
tion!-' about the locality of at- 
tempting to interfere with an- 
other country's sunken vessel, 
but it ultimately was decided 
:at high levels in the Nixon. 
.Administration that there were' 
jno legal bars to the operation. 

One retired Navy admiral 
!who was aware of the Jennifer 
‘operation while cn active duty 
I complained that the “only real 
■ intelligence [to be obtained 
; from the Jennifer operation] 
tis the metallurgical stuff” re- 
! suiting from an analysis of 
‘the submarine’s hull and vari- 
'cus internal sections, 
j “The codes wouldn’t mean 
’that much today.,” the retired 
■officer said in an interview, 
(“even if you recovered their 
I code machine. They [such ma- 
chines] have a tremendous 
number of discs and circuits 
and vou wouldn’tk now what 
combination was used." 

: The admiral added that even 
jif the codes could be broken, 
(they would he made intelligible 
only for a limited period be- 1 
cause of what he depicted as 
a random restructuring of the 
various circuits and codes that 
was compLeted by the Soviet 
submarine communicators eve- 
ry 24 hours. 

Burglary Revelation 

The submarine project was 
first publicly mentioned by The 
Los Angeles Times on Feb. 8, 
in a report stemming from a 


I.UjUUJl 

burglary last June 5 at the 
offices of the Summa Corpora- 
tion. the Hughes holding com- 
■ par,v that — in the public’s eyes 
—owned the Glomar Explorer. 

Documents said to have been 
taken from a Hughes office 
safe in the burglary disclosed , 
that the C.I.A. had contracted] 
with the corporation to raise! 

.the sunken nuclear-powered 1 
[submarine, the newspaper said. 

[The report was denied at the 
time by Paul Reeves, general 
manager of the ocean mining 
division of Mr. Hughes’s com- 
pany. 

At least four well-informed 
sources have said in recent 
interviews that in their opinion 
Hie initial justification for with- 
holding publication of the story 
no longer existed because of 
tire disclosures made in The 
Los Angeles Times. Until then, 
a number of past and present 
high-level intelligence officials 
said, the Russians did not know 
that the United States had 
found and attempted to salvage 
the submarine. 1 

“What that story’s done is 
blown the iperation,” one offi- 
cial said. "We can’t use it 
lagain.” 

] High-ranking American intel- 
ligence officials acknowledged 
jin’ a recent discussion that- they 
'assumed “the Russians, picked 
up the [Los . Angeles Angeles 
Times] storv. The question is 
what are they [the Russians] 
going to do about it.” 

The intelligence officials ar- 
gued that further public discus- 
sio of the Jennifer operations 
would amount “to rubbing the 
Russians’ noses in it" and could 
lead to adverse diplomAppTOvej 


sequences. - v r ‘'." t w ■ 

■ They also suggested that, de- 
spite the published accounts, 
the Soviet Union still might 
not realize that the Glomar 
Explorer’s next voyage this 
summer, should it be approved, 
would be -aimed at recovering 
the remaining two-thirds of the 
sunken submarine. One high 
official said that "there’s .not 
a lot they [the Russians] can 
do.” 

“We have the legal -right 
to pick something up off the 
bottom.” he said. 

Some Success Seen 
One high-leVel member of 
the Ford Administration took 
exception to the description 
of the' operation as a failure 
and said he had seen reports, 
which he acknowledged could 
have, been based, describing 
the adventure as 50 per cent 
successful. 

“If the project was sold on 
the basis of what we’re going 

to get,” the official added, 
however, “O.K., we didnit get 
it.” 

Another Informed' intelligence 
official said, “In terms of the 
initial objective of the project” 

— the rec • 

— the recovery of Soviet mis- 
siles with hydrogen warheads, 
the submarines nuclear power 
plant and its code books — “it 
was a failure’” 

Another source said the pre-| 
liminary review of the mater- 
ials salvaged last summer indi- 
cated that the Russians had 
significantly altered the struc- 
ture and design of the lJoa 
submarine, Initially configurat- 
ed to carry three itercontinen- 
tal missiles, and noted that 
such information could prove 
invaluable in disarmament 

t£ Even if only partly successful 
one high - ranking American 
said, “It was a fantastic opera 

tion.” . . 

The official was referring to 
the fact that the C.I.A. was 
able to finance the construction 

■ of the Glomas Explorer and 
to successfully initiate salvage 
'operations without any public 
'inkling of the true intent of 
Ithe mission. A number of offi- 
! cials who were interviewed 
nraised repeatedly the C.I.A. s 

cover” for the mission. 

One former high-level C.I.A. 
■man noted that by financing 
the Glomar Explorer, publicly 
[depicted as the most advanced 
'deep-sea mining vessel in exis- 
tence, the C.I.A. may have been 
responsible for the creation of 
a new industry — deep-sea min- 
ing of mineral deposits. ^ 
When completed in mid- 1973, [ 
the 36.000 ton vessel was 618 ■ 
feet long and more than 115’ 
feet wide, and its six motors 
were capable, of providing 12,-; 
000 horsepower to drive the 
ship at speeds up to 12 knots. 
In addition, the Glomar Explo- 
yqt was equipped with a 209- 
foot derrick capable of lifting 
,800 tons and at least three] 
other lifts nearly as powerful.; 

Throughout its construction, 
at the Chester, Pa., yards of 
Hie Sun Shipbuilding- and Dry 
|Dock Company, there were 
newspaper reports about the 
eventual deep-sea mining mis- 
sion of„the vessel, as weH .as 


[secrecy — a . tradition of the j 
[Hughes empire — that marked- 
her construction. 

"If all sails smoothly,” The 
Philadelphia Inquirer reported- 
,on May 13, 1973, as the Glomar 
iExplorer neared completion, 
"the mystery ship may be at 
work next year scooping such 
metals as titauium, manganese, 
uranium, copper and nickel up 
out of the depths to add to 
the fortune of the world:s 
[wealthiest recluse.” 

The Government sources ack- 
nowledged that the C.I.A. ■ 
'turned to deep-sea mining as 
a possible cover early in 1970 
because the Soviet submarine, 
happened to sink in an area 
of the Pacific noted for its 
extremely large deposits of va- 
luable manganese nodules. A 
1973 study of the National 
Science Foundation concluded 
.that the deposits off the Ha- 
waiian plateau were the most 
abundant within the North Pa- 
jcific and contained the highest, 
'values of copper and nickel. . 

This fact, coupled with the! 
heavy publicity over the Glo-I 
mar Explorer’s alleged deep-sea 
mining mission, provided the 
“cover” needed by the C.I.A., 
to attempt the salvage opera- 
jtion without Soviet knowledge 
and, thus, without possible So- 
viet interference, the sources 
said. ] 

They added that a key con- 1 
cem throughout the history of 
.the secret operation was the 
jpossibility of violent interfer- 
ence — and possible military ac- ' 
Ition — bv the Russians if they 
happen ~d to losrn ths trus pur- 
pose of the Glomar Explorer’s 
mission. The ship could not 
operate with any military, es- 
cort or protection, for obvious 
reasons, the sources noted. 

No Suspicions Raised 

The refusal. of the Hughes 
corporation to provide any de-. 
tailed data on the workings] 
of the Glomar Explorer and 
the company’s order to all sub- 
contractors that nothing be 
made public during construc- 
tion of the vessel did not raise 
suspicions because of Mr. Hug- 
hes’s known excentricism. 

In recent interviews, a num- 
ber of senior officials of the- 
Summa Corporation still denied 
knowledge of the Jennifer oper- 
ation and insisted the secrecy 
was needed to protect the in- 
dustrial techniques that they 
'said were inherent in the ship’s 
.construction and mode of oper- 
ation. ' 

In addition to the Glomar 
Explorer, the salvage operation 
required a deep-diving barge 
that was constructed in 1971 
and 1972 by the National Steel 
and Shipbuilding Company, in 
San Diego and designed by 
the Lockheed Aircraft Corpora-, 
tion’s Ocean Systems Division. 
The 106-foot-wide barge, which 
reportedly has 15 - foot. - thick 
wails to” help provide baliast, 
.was not directly utilized in 
the submarine salvage opera- 
tion, Government officials said, 
although there were numerous 
newspaper accounts in 1973 
and 1974 saying that the barge 
played a direct role in the 
(deep-sea mining operations: 

As explained by intelligence 
ifficiaiL. lhe_barge’s jmlc.Junc- 


submarine once It was brought 
lip from the bottom. As such, 
it was built to be sunk, towed 
l and then retrieved. This capabi- 
l lity was built into the barge 
j jto help hide the salvage subma- 
I jrine from the possibility of 
I inadvertent detection by Soviet 
; [satellites. 

Precisely how the Glomar 
Explorer 'was outfitted to at- 
tempt the recovery of the 
downed submarine could not 
be learned: nor could any ac- 
curate cost, estimate be made 
for the vessel. One official of 
the Summa Corporation said 
in an interview that the Glomar 
-Explorer alone cost more than 
]$100-million. Some newspaper 
-accounts have put the price 
.tag for the ship at S250-million. 

! It also could not be learned 
whether either of those esti- 
mates included the expensivs 
dredging and derrick equipment 
utilized in the salvage opera- 
tion. 

New Technology 

In recent interviews, high-, 
level American intelligence offi-i 
cials seemed vague about the] 
[Glomar Explorer’s potential fori 
'actually conducting deep-sea! 
mining operations. One official' 
said it would “take some 
doing” for the Glomar Explorer) 
to be “rejiggered” into s a* 
deep-sea mining vessel. 

Other officials have boasted 
in interviews, however, that 
the C.I.A. technology involved 
in the construction of the ship 
had led to breakthroughs in 
the feasibility of such mining. 

Officials also noted that the 
Government was retaining ths 
patent rights stemming from 
any technical breakthroughs in 
deep-sea mining techniques 
that resulted from the construc- 
tion of the Glomar Explorer 
and from its attempted subma- 
rine recovery., 

It could not be learned how — 
and from what Treasury ac- 
counts — funds for the construc- 
tion of the vessel and other] 
costs were appropriated by the 
C.I.A. and distributed to the 
Summa Corporations. The intel-1 
ligence agency has long lns.d 
contractual arrangements with 
the Hughes' Aircraft Company 
and Lockheed’s space and mis-' 
site division for satellite work: 
funded through the National 
Reconnaissance Office. This is 
the highly secret set up during 
the Kennedy Administration 
that — operating under cover in- 
side the. Air Force — is respon- 
sible for all of the research, 
(development, procurement and 
[targeting of America’s satellites 
[and other aerial intelligence 
i programs. 

The N.R.O. programs are di- 
rected by an executive commit- 
tee. informally known at times 
as the Ex-Comm, whose official 
■ standing members include Mr. 
Colby, as Director of Central 
Intelligence, and Dr. Albert C. 
Hall, now the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for intelligence. 
Other officials -also participate 
in Ex-Comm meetings on a 
regular but ad hoc basis, in- 
cluding a representative of the' 
National Security Council and] 
James W. Plummer, the current 
Under Secretary of the Air | 
i Force, who also serves under' 
cover as the director of the 
National Reconnaissance Of- 
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! A number of sources said 
that, in addition to the N.R.O.’s 
'responsibility for aerial intel- 
ligence, the intelligence 
bureaucracy also maintains a 
.secret office in the Navy for 
underwater intelligence recon- 
naissance programs. - ’ 

It was this office, some sour- 
ces said, that initially was re- 
sponsible for financing the re- 
search into the problem the 
Navy suddenly found itself fac- 
ing in 1968: how to recover 
a submarine in nearly 17,000 
feet of water. 

No Competitive Bidding 
Because of the secrecy and 
the need for cover, none of 
the various contracts awarded 
to, the Summa Corporation and 
its subcontractors involved 
competitive bidding. Govern- ' 
ment sources indicated. One 
official said- the Government 
“paid the minimal overhead 
fee” for construction of the 
ship, suggesting that work was 
done on what is known as 
a “cost plus” contract, with 
the Summa Corporation getting 
a fixed percentage of the total 
construction costs. 

The Gloma-r Explorer is. now 
undergoing repair in anticipa- 
tion of a second recovery effort., 
this July in the Pacific- 

Officials would not say with 
whom in- the Hughes organiza- 
tion -the C.I.A. initiated discus- 
sions about the secret project, 
but they specifically said that 
Mr.. Hughes, now living in 
S6~ 

I fusion in 'the Bahamas, was 
not directly gotten in touch 
with. The officials also said 
no contact was initiated with 
A. D. Wheeion, the president 
of the Hughes Aircraft Compa- 
ny, who once was involved 
in the C.I.A. ’s satellite recon- 
naissance programs. 

As recounted by a number 
of intelligence sources, the 
United States initiated the sub-' 
marine recovery program only 
upon realizing that the Soviet 
Union apparently had not been 
able to fix the location of its ■ 
sunken submarine. 

■ After the sinking was con- 
firmed and the location deter- 
mined, Navy and intelligenca 
officials watched injtartJyi'fftjFi; 
the Russians conducted a wide F 


sea search for the submarine - 
in the wrong area of the Paci- 
fic. 

At some point, apparently 
still in 1968, the Russians with- 
drew their trawlers and 
stopped the patrols, which indi-S 
cated that the had no ideaj 
j where the submarine had gonej 
Idown. 

I “if the Russians knew where 
the sub had gone down,” one] 
former intelligence official said,' 
“they would have stayed there 
all the time Lon patrol.J.” ! 

Ship Photographed i 

■ i 

Although the C.I.A. is known! 
to have taken extensive under- 
sea photographs of the sunken 
ship,- there is apparently some 
dispute .over its classification. 
It has been established, howev- 
er, that the vessel, which car- 
ries three missile launchers, is 
in the ballistic missile class. 

According to the 1973-74 edi-; 
tion of “Jane’s Fighting Ships,” 
a standard naval reference; 
work, it could contain missiles 
with ranges of between 350 
and 650 miles. Some sources' 
said, however, that modifica- 
tions to the vessel apparently 
had blurred the Navy’s ability 
to determine its specific classi- 
fication. 

The Government sources said 
that Navy engineers initially-, 
sought means of merely pene-. 
trating into the ship — and not 
[salvaging it — in an effort to. 
obtain access to its code room) 
and equipment, but were unab-j 
le to develop a feasible concept 
because it it was in such deep 
water. 

The Navy eventually brought! 
the problem to the C.I.A.'s di- 
rectorate of science and techno- 
logy, headed by Carl Duckett, 
.Pentagon had become, con- 
because senior officials in the 
vinced, one source said, that 
the military “had gotten no 
place” in solving the technical 
problems that prevented re- 
covery of the submarine’s codes 
and equipment. 

The concept of building a 
deep-sea salvage vessel under 
cover of the Hughes oraggani- 
zation reportedly caused sharp 
arguments inside the Nixon Ad- 
ministration throughout 19/0 
and 1971. At one point in 1971, 


were all kinds of technical 
I problems.” one source said. In- 
[later months, there were seri-: 
lous cost overruns that led to j 
1 even more controversy. 

There were other kinds of | 
problems, another source re- 
called, many of them revolving 
around official concern about i 
the potential impact, that public 
revelation of the secret project 
could have on the highly So- 
viet-United States detente, 
which was beginning to flou- 
rish in the. early days of the 
Nixon Administration. 

Legal Discussions 

And, although Government 
attorneys knew of no interna- 
tional law barring such salvage 
attempts, there was extended 
debate about whether the Rus- 
sians legally would be justified, 1 
in attempting to sink the Explo- ; 
rer if they happened to stumble j 
onto or otherwise uncover the! 
operation. 

There also was some discus- 
sion, one source recalled, of 
what to do with the bodies 
of Soviet seamen if any were 
found aboard the sunken sub- 
marine. 

Because of that, high officials 
noted, the C.I.A. made elabor- 
ate plans for protecting the 
rights, under the Geneva Con- 
vention, of any dead officers 
and men found aboard the ship. 

The Glomar Explorer was 
equipped with refrigeration ca- 
pacity for up to 100 bodies, 
and copies of the relevant So- 
viet and American burial man- 
uals were taken along. The 
burial ceremony, when it did 
take place, sources said, was 
conducted in both Russian and 
English and recorded in color 
by C.I.A. cameraman. 

One C.I.A. official said that 
four of the agency's deep-sea 
specialists who had returned 
to Washington after the failure 
to recover the whole submarine 
insisted on flying back to the 
'Giornar Explorer for the burial 
ceremonies. Despite the failure, 
the four men are designated 
to receivp special intelligence- 
awards from the Ford Adminis- 
tration, the official said. 

Prior to the actual recovery 
operation, other objections 
were posed on more practical 


deep trouble because theref twas st worth the hundreds 
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of millions of dollars involved 
to learn what kind of equip- 
ment was being utilized byf 
the Soviets? Was there any! 
[information available that* 
.would have justified the opera-) 
jtion? - I 

1 All these points were consi-t 
dered, one source said, and* 
it still was determined that^ 
Operation Jennifer was worth-.; 
while, even if its chances forf 
complete success were slim.! 1 : 

One former White House aide, 
revealed the surprise inside the' 
Johnson Administration after: 
the Israelis captured some So-3 
viet weapons after the 19671 
Arab-Israeli war. ( 

“We’d spent a lot of' time? 
making estimates [on the capa-[ 
[bilities of the Soviet weaponry]? 
I that turned out not to be very! 
I accurate,” the former aide not-1 
led. I 

The capture indicated that* 

; too much reliance was being) 
-placed on the practice of com-j 
piling such estimates • by the# 
intelligence community, he) 
;said. Because of this, the offi-j; 
:cia! added, he believed that; 
[the sub -.salvaging operation; 
j “would have been a real coup,' 
| a gold mind." * 

| “It was an operation I perso-- 
nally wouid have endorsed if; 
the cost was right,” he added.? 
j ‘Navy Was Hot on It’ | 
I A former White House aid® 
i recalled that in the early nine-:' 
Iteen - seventies Jennifer also'), 
was considered vital for the) 
:then pending United States' ne-f 
gotiations with the Soviet* 
Union on strategic arms limita-i 
tions taiks (SALT). . | 

“We thought that if we could 1 ; 
get hold of it [the submarine^ 
and dissect it,” the former aide 1 ; 
said, “we’d have something to 1 ; 
use as leverage in the negotia-;-: 
tions. The Navy was realiy hoti 1 
on it.” 

Mr. Kissinger and- his aides., 
however, were reliably reported 
to have been less enthusiastic 
about the project, although as 
President Nixon’s national se- 
curity adviser Mr. Kissinger 
theoretically had the authority 
to cut it' off immediately j 
he chose to do so. ' i 

A former Kissinger aide ■ re-f 
called that "when we firsi: 
heard of it, we said, ‘So \vhat?f 
l * le a '^ e a dded, 
aoirt flunk we cared that mudr, 
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pfsout it.” V 

3y late 1971 .the internal 
disputes inside the Nixon Admi- 
nistration had been quieted and 
contracts were authorized for 
the construction of the Glomar 
Explorer and the barge. 

There is some evidence that 
the various ship builders and 
subcontractors were not told 
the ultimate mission of the 
■vessels, and believed that they 
‘were solely involved in a deep- 
sea mining project for the se- 
cretive Howard Hughes. 

Engineers who served aboard - 
.the Glomar Explorer on its first 
jtest run in July, 1973, later 
reported that major renovation 
projects were begun by Summa 
Corporation workmen on the 
hydraulic lifts and the derric^ 
shortly after the ship left port. 

CAvde Bodson, a Los Angeles 
organizer for the Marino En- 
gineers Benevolent Associatioh, 
which sought to organize the 
engineers aboard the Glomar 
Explorer, said in a recent tele- 
phone interview that the en- 
gineers "didn’t know what they 
[summer corp workmen] were 
doing, but we had the opinion 
that whatever it was, they 
didn’t want the people at Sun. 
.[shipbuilding yards in Chester, 
■Pa.] to know how they were 
wiring the ship.” 

N.L.R.B. Case Over Ship 

The union eventually accused 
Global Marine of violating the 
National Labor Relations Act: 
by discharging at least 10 mem- 
bers of tlv. engineering crew 
allegedly because they signed 
cards authorizing h the union 
to represent them. They men 
were dismissed as soon as the 
Glosar Explorer completed its 
initial test run at Long Beach, 
Calif., on Oct. 1, 1973. The 
issue is still pending before 
the N.L.R.B., .although a tenta- 


tive finding against Global Ma- 
rine was made last June. 

One clear sign that high offi- 
cials of Global Marine did know 
of the Glomar Explorer’s true 
mission Icame when the compa- 
ny refused to put any of its 
senior officers on the witness 
stand during the N.L.R.B. hear- 
ings, which were held in Los 
Angeles in early 1974. The com- 
pany refused to permit such 
testimony apparently in fear 
that attorneys for the union 
would ask questions -about the 
ship’s mission. 

In 1973 there also were 
numerous newspaper accounts 
of the Glomar Explorer that 
emphasized both its mystery 
and its potential for revolution- 
izing deep-sea mining. One 
such account, published by The 
Observer in London in October, 
1973, told how the Glomar Ex- 
plorer was beginning to mine 
minerals on the ocean floor 
near the coast of Nicaragua. 

The article linked that ven-, 
ture to the fact that Mr. Hughes; 
and his entourage had taken' 
up residence for some months] 
in 1972 in a hotel at Managua, 
Nicaragua. 

'A dispatch in the Washington 
Post in August, 1973, said that 
Mr. Hughes had invested $250- 
million in the project, which 
was expected to such up to 
5,000 tons of minerals daily 
from the ocean floor. The ar-. 
tide qhich quoted high officials 
of the- Summa Corporation not- 
ed that some of Mr. Hughes’s 
luctance to invest heavily in 
deep-sea mining venture s ven- 
tures, unless the Government 
-provided assurances of finaiw 
cial protection in case the Unit- 
ed States agreed to an interna- 
tional treaty — now being debat- 
led — that would limit or bar 
[free exploitation of the ocean 


[bottom. vW United^ Nation's ‘com” 
Terence on the law of the ’■ 
jsea resumed ' deliberations on ; 
that issue' 'and others March) 
17 at Geneva. j 

In July, 1974, Hughes Corpor-' 
ation offioials were quoted in'. 
The Philadelphia Inquirer as 
saying that the Glomar Explo- 
rer was “systems testing” in' 
the Pacific Ocean. The tests 
were scheduled to be completed 
by the- end of the year, officials, 
said. ; 

In fact, the .-salvage vessel, 
had began its submarine sal- 
vage efforts in the Pacific 
Ocean in June, the Government 
sources said J The precise date 
of the operation’s failure could 
not be learned, but on Aug. 
17, 1974, the Honolulu Adverti- 
ser reported the Glomar Explo- 
rer’s surprise visit to Honolulu. 

The Hawaiian newspaper, ac- 
counts emphasized the secrecy 
that surrounded the vessel, de- 
scribing it as a "mystery ship.” 
The Glomar Explorer remained 
in port near Honolulu for about 
two weeks, disappeared for a 
week, reappeared- for four days 
and then left in early. Septem- 
ber, according to the newspa- 
per. 

Ironically, its visit prompted 
an official investigation by 
state officials into the owner- 
ship of mineral .rights in off- 
shore Hawaiian waters. 

According to one member 
of the crew. the Glomar Explo- 
rer did accomplish some mining, 
of minerals in the waters off 
Hawaii during its Pacific cruise. 
The crew member, who was 
reluctant to permit his name 
to be used, also insisted during 
a brief telephone interview that 
:he and his colleagues knew 
nothing of an attempted sub- 
imarine salvage effort. 

I .Since its failure Jast summer, 


(the Glomar Explorer ha's been 
anchored near. Long Beach. Her 
[delay in resuming mining oper- 
ations has added to the vessel's 
public mystery, since many 
shipping experts have- found- 
it extremely unusual that suck 
a costly shi p .would noth e 
immediately put to work; ’(•■* - 

Questions Raised 

A number of the Government 
sources said they believed that 
the role of the Hughes Corpora- 
tion in the Jennifer operation 
as well as the company’s unu- 
sual involvement in many of 
the Government's most sensi- 
tive intelligence missions raised 
fundamental questions. 

Throughout, the Watergate 
inquiry, these sources noted, 
the so-called Hughes connec- 
tion — revolving around the fact' 
that E. Howard Hunt, convicted 
in the Watergate' burglary, was 
working for a public relations 
firm doing work for Mr. Hughes 
at the time of the Watergate 
break-in in 1972 — was never 
publicly explored. 

Similarly, questions were 
. raised about the burglary last 
June at the Hughes headquar- 
ters in Los Angeles. There were 
reliable reports that the thieves 
sought to blackmail the Hughes 
organization and, apparently, 
the C.I.A. and other Govern- 
ment agencies, by offering to 
return the stolen documents 
detailing the submarine . and 
other secret operations in re- 
turn for $l-million. 

Intelligence officials, in inter- 
| views here, confirmed that pay- 
; off discussions were seriously 
; initiated. *. 

A county grand jury began 
hearings evidence into, the bur- 
glary and alleged blackmail at- 
tempt on Feb. 13, in a proceed- 
ing marked by extremely tight 
security, .- 
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The Central Intelligence Agency’s assignment is to 
further the security of the United States by learning 
as much as it can about the capabilities and intentions 
of potential foreign foes, the most powerful of which 
is the Soviet Union. It has been common knowledge 
for many years now — at least since an American U-2 
plane was shot down over Siberia fifteen years ago — that 
both sides use the latest technological achievements to 
spy on each other. 

Soviet and American intelligence satellites course 
through the skies daily taking incredibly sharp pictures 
of earth 100 miles or more below. The late Premier 
Khrushchev once even publicly offered to exchange, 
Soviet spy satellite pictures for corresponding American 
photographs laken from space. The most effective mod- 
ern intelligence agents are much more likely to be elec- 
tronic. engineers than Mata Haris. * 

It is against this background that the tale of the 
Glomar Explorer — the C.I.A. ship that masqueraded as 
the property of Howard Hughes — must be judged. The 
basic idea behind Project Jennifer — the code name used 
• — was certainly imaginative: to locate and raise from 
the ocean bottom three miles deep a Soviet submarine 


that had sunk in 1968. After much behind-the-scenes 
debate, the decision to go ahead was taken; the Glomar 
Explorer was built and a specialized new technology 
was created; and then last year the attempt was made. 
* * * 

This really brilliant effort unfortunately fell short of 
full success, though it is still a major technological feat 
that a substantia! portion of the sunken Soviet submarine 
was brought to the surface. If the full submarine could 
hgve.been recovered (and it still may be), it would have 
been a master intelligence accomplishment. 

This complex and fascinating technological adventure 
demonstrates that, once again, American technology 
has brought a hitherto inaccessible environment into the 
ambit of man’s future activity. It also underlines the 
need for a body of appropriate international law, so that 
economic activity — such as the deep sea mining the 
Glomar Explorer was allegedly engaged in — can be car- 
ried out in this new environment and future clashes of 
rival national interests and power can be avoided. 

The story is, furthermore, a useful reminder of how 
essential good intelligence is for the national security in 
a. world of nuclear weapons, nuclear submarines and 
hydrogen bomb-tipped intercontinental missiles. [Tie C.I.A, 

■ is only 'to be commended for this extraordinary, effort 
to carry out its essential tnission. 
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Security agency’s indignation questioned; 
nuclear sub importance put in spotlight 


By Dana Adams Schmidt 
and Guy Halverson 
Staff correspondents of 
The Christian Science Monitor J 

Washington 

Chief among the questions raised 
here by public disclosure of the 
Central Intelligence Agency’s work 
with a Howard Hughes Corporation to 
salvage part of a Russian submarine 
is this: 

Do newspapers have the right to 
overrule CIA requests that informa- 
tion be kept secret? 

After accounts of the CIA in- 
volvement were spread across front 
pages of the New York Times, the 
Washington Post, and the Los Angeles 
Times, despite repeated CIA requests 
that no publication be made, one CIA 
man commented: 

‘‘Of course we are outraged. How 
outraged can you get? Does this mean 
that in the final analysis the news- 
papers will publish anything they can 
get their hands on, no matter how 
secret or important we say it is?” 

At the same time, the entire episode 
throws a new spotlight on what 
analysts see as the vital long-range 
importance of the nuclear submarine 
to both American and Russian mili- 
tary strategy. 

The salvage was performed by the 
Glomar Explorer, ostensibly a deep- 
sea mining ship, constructed by the 
Summa Corporation, controlled by 
industrialist Hughes. After the Navy, 
with super- sensitive sonar devices, 
had located the Russian sub, sunk in 
1968, the Americans raised the ship 
from 17,000 feet of water in July, 1974. 
-At 8,000 feet however, it broke and the 
Navy and CIA gotonly one-third of the 
sub, but without missiles or code 
machines. 

According to the New York Times, 
a Times reporter first learned of the 
operation in late 1973, but ceased 
research after a request by CIA 
director William Colby in early 1974. 
Some information was then published 
by. the Los Angeles Times last month; 
the New York Times resumed Its 
research. 

The CIA said, according to the New 
York Times Wednesday, thatpublica- 
tion would endanger national secu- 
rity, since the agency was considering 
an effort this summer to raise the rest 
of the submarine. The New York 
Times held up publication until the 
CIA made a final decision on the 
salvage. So did other news media. 


CIA it would publish if it felt others 
were about to publish. 

According to the Los Angeles 
Times, it published Wednesday be- 
cause the New York Times was 
publishing. Columnist Jack Anderson 
gave details on a Tuesday evening 
radio broadcast. The story was being 
widely circulated in Washington 
Tuesday night, even as the CIA was 
still asking that it be withheld. 

After publication of the first Penta- 
gon papers stories in June, 1971, the 
government tried to prevent further 
publication also on the grounds of 
national security. The Supreme Court 
ruled against the government and 
permitted publication to continue. 

While the salvage operation might 
be called in some ways a failure, 
intelligence souces point out that 
important information might none- 
theless be gathered by studying the 
metallurgy, method of welding, and 
other features of construction. 

The facts that this salvage ship 
could be built in total secrecy, that 
U.S. technicians were able to find the 
sunken submarine, and that at least 
part of it could be raised was, how- 
ever, in itself such a remarkable 
achievement that, some observers 
wondered how indignant the CIA 
really is about disclosure. 

At a time when the agency is under 
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Nixon Had Refused \ 

! To Chris ten Vessel 

I SAN DIEGO, March 20 (AP) 
— Former President Nixon in- 
■ spected a giant barge without 
knowing the vessel was des- 
tined to salvage part of a 
sunken Soviet submarine, The 
San Diego Union reported to-' 
day. 

Nixon inspected the 324- 
foot submersible barge in 1972 
while on a tour of the Na- 
tional Steel & Shipbuilding 
Co. yards, where it was built,' 
the Union said. 

But he refused an invita- 
tion to christen the auditor- 
ium-sized vessel because no 
one at NASS CO would teil 
him what it was or what it 
,was intended for, said 
NASSCO president John Mur- 
,pby. 


severe criticism for quite different 
kinds of operations, this feat might 
stir admiration among most Amer- 
icans and serve as a reminder of the 
agency’s wide-ranging services. 

It is being said by supporters of the 
CIA that construction of the Explorer, 
which cost $250 million, might even 
open up new economic horizons in 
underwater mining. Some deep-sea 
mining sources, however, doubt this 
claim, saying that other systems have 
been shown capable of dredging min- 
erals at great depths. 

International law 

The Russians are believed not to 
have known the location of their 
submarine from which 70 bodies were 
removed by members of the Glomar 
Explorer operation. 

While the Russians would presum- 
ably be annoyed at the American feat 
in raising part of a Russian vessel, 
international law experts say that 
once a ship is lost at sea it is fair game 
for whoever can find it. In other 
words, there would not be a legal 
basis for a Russian protest. 

For this reason the affair is not 
expected to damage U.S. -Soviet rela- 
tions or to affect detente. 

The U.S. relies heavily on a tripar- 
tite nuclear defense strategy of nu- 
clear-equipped submarines, land- 
based intercontinental missiles, and 
nuclear carrying B-52 and F-lll air- 
craft. 7 1 his recent annual report, 
Defense Secretary James R. Schlesin- 
gcr called the Polaris U.S. nuclear 
Poseidon submarine fleet the "least 
vulnerable element of our strategic 
triad.” 

Though the Soviets are ahead of the 
U.S. in overall numbers of subma- 
rines (315 for the Soviets vs. 115 for 
the U.S.), the two superpowers are- 
roughly equal in the numbers of 
nuclear-powered subs (115 for the 
Soviets, compared with 101 for the 
U.S,). 

NEW YORK TIMES 
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Wilson Vows Inquiry on C.I.A. 

. If It Is Linked to Britain 

LONDON, March 18 (Reuters) 

— Prime Minister Wilson said 
today he would set up an inqui- 
ry into activity by the Central 
Intelligence Agency in Britain 
if there was evidence that its 
agents were operating in the 
country. 

- He was being questioned in 
Parliament about C.I.A. men 
said to be operating from the 
American Embassy in London 
'with diplomatic immunity. 

One member of Parliament 
from the ruling Labor party 
had drawn a comparison with 
1971 when Britain demanded 
the recall of 105 Soviet diplo- 
mats said to be involved in 
espionage, and asked ‘‘if 
be here would you demand 
their recall?" 

Mr. Wilson said that i? any 
evidence on this came from 
the United States investigation 
into the agency, or in other 
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CIA-RDP77-00432ROO©1,00860006-2ot hesitate 
to set up an independent British 
inquiry. 
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\ PITTSBURGH — More remarkable . 
than the raising of the sunken Russian 
submarine is the reaction of the 
American press to the efforts of the 
Central Intelligence Agency to suppress 
the story. Coming on the heels of 
what is widely supposed to be the 
press’s “triumph” in the Watergate 
matter, the submarine case suggests 
how inadequate it is to curse or bless 
the newspapers and television in easy 
generalities. 

The extraordinary fact is that, 
despite all the revelations of recent 
years as to how Government officials 
routinely erect the screen of "national 
security” to shield themselves from 
political embarrassment, the C.I.A. 
was able to use that pretext to pre- 
vent publication of the -submarine 
story in virtually a complete roster of 
what is usually referred to as the 
“Eastern press establishment.” 

So is the press, as frequently 
charged, so swollen with self-impor- 
tance by the Watergate case that it 
is now a more aggressive power center 
than tire Government? On the other 
■hand, as also alleged, is the press 
really more aware than ever before 
of its function of disclosure, its role 
as a check and balance on Govern- 
ment? Is The Washington Post after . 
all a bolder organ of “investigative 
journalism” than The New York Times? 
And when even the inimitable Jack 
Anderson — who forced disclosure of 
the submarine story — concedes that 
he has “withheld other stories at the 
behest of the C.I.A.,” can it be said 
that to do so is in every case a derelic- 
tion of journalistic duty? Or that to 
“publish and be damned” should be 
the -unvarying rule? 

Several points seem worth making. 
All the news organizations involved 
appear to have made their own deci- 
sions to withhold what they knew of 
the story. That is, none seems auto- 


IN THE NATION 

By Tom Wicker 

matically to have acceded to the 
wishes of the C.I.A., and in some 
cases, William E. Colby, the agency’s 
director, apparently had to work hard 
to gain his objective. In the end, like 
the boy at the dike, he did not have 
enough fingers to plug all the leaks, 
and the story could not be contained. 

Yet, all these major news organiza- 
tions for a time took the same atti- 
tude. They accepted the contention 
that national security was involved in 
the raising of an obsolete Soviet sub- 
marine, and they agreed to withhold 
publication of the story until the oper- 
ation either was completed or aban- 
doned. The unanimity of the response 
seems to lend support to those who, 
suggest that the press “establish- 
ment,” if it is not really a conspiracy, 
still is so consistently of one general 
attitude that it is a monolith. But the 
nature of the response does not sup- 
port those who claim that this mono- 
lithic press is anti-Govemment, anti- ' 
security, anti-conservative or “pro- 
leftist.” 

Reports suggest, moreover, that 
most of the news organizations were 
determined to publish the story if 
anyone else did. This is a variation of . 
the old newspaper rule-of-thumb that 
if something is known “off the rec- 
ord” it can’t be published; but if some- 
one’ else publishes the same informa- 
tion, it is no longer “off the record.” 
Can tliis be applied to “national secur- 
ity”? If a newspaper is withholding 
information in genuine fear of damag- 
ing the national security, is it then 
justified in publishing the information 
just because someone else does so? 


Does publication damage the national 
security less, in such an event? And . 
in fact, major elements of the sub- 
marine story had been published, in 
The Los Angeles Times of Feb. 8. 

Mr. Anderson suggested that one 
reason the story . had been withheld 
was that the press itself was "shaken” 
by the fact that it had been instru- 
mental in forcing the resignation of 
Richard Nixon, and that editors were 
trying hard, as a result, “to prove how 
patriotic and responsible we are, that 
we’re not against the establishment, 
tlie Government, that we’re not all 
gadflies.” 

That is plausible, even likely. So is 
the concern of an editor- who is weigh- 
ing journalistic duty and the public’s' 
right to know against a high claim of 
national security interest. Such’ deci- 
sions are not ' easily made and no 
responsible person should wish to 
abandon them to abstract rules. 

Still — here was more money ($350 
million) being spent on a project of 
dubious value than President Ford now 
says would “save” Cambodia. Here 
was an exploit that could have been — 
and might yet prove — a provocation: 
to the Soviets, without necessarily 
yielding vital -intelligence information. 
Here was a linkage between the shad- 
owy C.I.A. and the shadowy Howard 
. Hughes, with the C.I.A. going to ex- 
traordinary lengths to suppress the 
story. Here, too, at a time of inter- 
national dispute on the law of the sea, 
was a clandestine enterprise that 
potentially could give the United States 
an enormous, if not exactly proper, 
advantage in undersea mining tech- 
niques. As is almost always the case 
with "national security” stories, in 
retrospect it is hard to see how a news 
organization — let alone so many — 
could have thought such a story ought 
to be withheld. 
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By DIANE HENRY [former United States Repre- author of an amendment to who holds. the Albert Schwei-j 
Covert political activities 0 fl sent ative at the United Na- abolish covert C.I.A. activity tzer chair at the university. 
ie Central Intelligence Aa P nrvi tions ’ ^ ound rnany supporters that was defeated last year, Zygmunt Nagorski Jr, a 


the Central Intelligence Agency tl0 ” s ’ rouna many supporters was aeteatea last year, zygmunt Nagorski Jr a 
in foreign countries have been ,n t!le 2 rou P when he said that maintained that such opera- member of the Council on For- 
largely unsuccessful and should on,y in cases where there was tions “violate our promises of eign Relations, defended the 
bp b abolNhprf urrorHino tn a “ real anc * genuine threat to nonintervention into the inter- C.I.A. saying, “If you would 
„, nv f th nartvin-iruc a* a tbe security of the United nal affairs of other countries.” eliminate the covert activity of 
conference here vesterdav on States ’” shou!d the CIA be P er ‘ In addition, he said, they “vio- the C.I.A. you would be taking; 
the role of clandestine opera- t0 conduct covert opera- iate the constitution of this away one of its arms.” 

tions in a democratic foreign tions - country.” “The fact is covert activities! 

noli cv Mr. Goldberg suggested that Senator Abourezk said that . . . must be maintained in or- 

Among the 28 participants, high administration officials often “undeclared wars,” and der for the C.I.A to work" 

. . ” .. . r i tnns ittAfral an n nmncri. tain M r* XT* rro-rclr, nrko ( m 


including political scientists, should be made to "set forth (thus illegal 
historians, professors and peo- sworn testimony, on the nee- ' f 


unconsti- said Mr. Nagorski, who like 
several other participants, iaiij 


We with ’experience in into!- essity of any covert operation The conference, which took it was difficult to differentiate 
licence a few advocated that and he recommended that the P !ace at toe City University between intelligence gathering 
laws b“ written to prohibit the President should apply his sig- Graduate School, is a yearly and covert operations, which 
CIA ton any JSS5E «*■.» »W orders lor covert he M l by A, rttar M. are often meshed m C.I.A. 

to intelligence gathering. ■ operations. Schlesmgci Jr., the historian, activities. . 

Arthur J. Goldberg, the for- Senator James Abourzk, 
mer Supreme Court Justice and Democrat of South Dakota, the ?. 
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By Tom Wicker 

Victor Marchetti and John D. Marks 
have asked the Supreme Court to over- 
turn an Appeals Court ruling that 
permitted stringent Government cen- 
sorship of their book, “The C.I.A. and 
the Cult of Intelligence." If the Court 
refuses to intervene! or sustains the 
Appeals Court, one of the most 
•extraordinary prior restraints in his- 
tory will have been allowed to stand, 
and the ability of the Government to 
classify and withhold information from 
the public will have been greatly 
enhanced. 

The case arose when Mr. Marchetti 
■ left the employ of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency in 1969 — after 14 years 
— and began to write a book about it. 
C.I.A. officials learned of his plans 
and went into court, citing an employ- 
ment contract he had signed pledging 
himself to secrecy about what he 
learned while working for the C.I.A. 

A temporary injunction against Mr. 
Marchetti was confirmed by the 
Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals on 
grounds that he planned an unauthor- 
ized disclosure of classified informa- 
tion. The Government’s “need for 
secrecy in this area,” the Appeals 
Court said, justified this pqor restraint 
oh publication. 

. The result was that Mr. Marchetti 
and his co-author, Mr. Marks, had to 
submit their manuscripts for clearance 
to the C.I.A., which deleted 339 por- 
tions of it. Subsequent negotiations 
reduced this number to 168 deletions, 
but the authors nevertheless filed suit 
to have the injunction — hence the de- 
letions— set aside. 

In hearings before Federal District 
Judge Albert V. Bryan Jr. .in Alex- 
andria, Va., the C.I.A. failed to sustain 
its deletions, despite testimony by four 
deputy directors, except in 26 in- 
stances and parts of two others. 
Meanwhile, however, the book had ap- 
peared with all 168 deletions repre- 
ented by blank spaces. Then, on Feb. 7, 
the Fourth Circuit overruled Judge 
Bryan and upheld the' Government’s 
right to make the 168 deletions. That 

• IN THE NATION 

decision is the one now being appealed 
to the Supreme Court. 

If upheld, it would vastly expand 
the Government’s' power to classify: 
information. Appeals Court Judge 
Clement F. Haynsworth Jr., for ex- 
ample, based the, majority’s decision 
on what he called' “a presumption of. 
regularity in the performance by a 
public official of his public duty.” 
Titus, he was able to rule that material 
subject to classif ic^iom i 

and purposes, had in Tact been cfas- 


\jin- d? su uit? £ 

Was it stupid and wasteful? Or 
Clever and justifiable? 

The CIA’s salvage of a part of a 
sunken Soviet submarine provides 
the stuff of movie drama. It has 
pushed Cambodia and the econ- 
omy out of the banner headlines 
and will undoubtedly be talked 
about as a mystery-story relief 
from the gloomy news of the day. 

Only intelligence experts can 
fully answer the above questions. 
But, on the face of it, the CIA was 
carrying out an operation well 
within its mandate. 

This is a far cry from over- 
throwing legitimate governments 
or assassinating people. It was 
what many voices now demand 
the CIA confine itself to — gather- 
ing intelligence. Although Project 
Jennifer was unsuccessful, its 
avowed purpose was to obtain 
information about the Soviet 
Union’s missiles and code sys- 
tems. If the Russians had a Chance 
to lay hands on an American 
nuclear ship, can it be doubted 
they would jump at it? 

Detente, Americans should be 
reminded, does not end an adver- 
sary relationship with Moscow. 
Both nations engage in vigorous 
clandestine intelligence and coun- 
terintelligence activities. It would 
be negligent in the extreme if the 
U.S. failed to use every sensible 
means possible to determine So- 
viet strengths and intentions. 

Moreover, the CIA’s foresight in 
developing such a technologically 
advanced vessel for intelligence 
purposes v/ill be admired by 
many. For a long time the Glomar 


Explorer, as a deep-sea minkg 
vessel, roamed the seas looking 
for mineral nodules and no on® 
including the Russians, suspected 
its other mission. 

Whether or not the Jennifer.. 
Project itself was worth the hi# 
cost is controversial and is bouM 
to be studied by the congressional 
panel s now scrutinizing the CIA. 1 
is possible the judgment was a 
mistaken one. But surely the sh% 
is not a total loss. Although Eg 
cover has been blown and it cams 
longer be used for intelligent 
gathering, it is said to haw 
enormous spin-off value for tig 
development of resources. 

Of greater concern to many m. 
the role of industrialist Howarf 
Hughes, whose name has croppsE 
up repeatedly in connection wiS 
Watergate-related activities. 
Have his various CIA ties. pro- 
tected him from government in- 
vestigation of his mysterious busi- 
ness activities? Has the CIA be® 
financing a bonanza for him? 

A broader concern is that th£ 
current furor oyer the CIA wiS 
totally discredit the agency. It & 

nnu/ facrVtjnnaVvl/-* +✓> 

CIA’s uglier sides and question- 
able judgments - usually mads 
with presidential approval — brf 
it should not be forgotten that the 
CIA has successes to its credl 
also. The nation needs a strong 
intelligence community — and fe 
would be a disservice to the U.S. 
not to keep a balanced perspective 
on the CIA as current investi- 
gations of the organization g y 
forward. 


sified, whether or not it had been spe- 
cifically stamped with a classification. 
This effectively overrode Judge Bryan’s 
finding that in numerous instances 
C.I.A. officials had officially classified 
information only when they found it 
in' the Marchetti-Marks manuscript, 
not before; and it meant that certain 
general assertions — something like “the 
C.I.A. was active in Greece” — would 
be considered classified information, 
even though not specifically contained 
in any classified documents. 

a 

In several other instances, more- 
over, Judge Bryan had accepted Mr. 
Marchetti’s testimony that he had ob- 
tained . certain information only after 
he left the C.I.A.’s employ. But the 
Appeals Court ruled that if the C.I.A. ' 
had possessed and classified this in- 
formation while Mr. Marchetti worked 
for the agency, whether or not he 
was then in possession of it, he still 
was barred from disclosing it when 
he learned of it later on. 

The Appeals Court ruling apparently 


classified information. Rather, it up- 
held an injunction against unauthor- 
ized disclosure of such information, 
maintaining that the Government’s 
need for secrecy and the contract Mr. 
Marchetti had signed overrode his 
First Amendment rights. In effect, the 
court held that there was a lifetime 
restraint on his ability to disclose 
material that fell under the court’s . 
exceptionally broad definition of classi- 
fied information. If that applies across 
the board to ail the numerous Federal 
agencies that require such contracts 
of their employes— or those that may 
in the future — it will prove to be a 
major new restraint on the flow of 
Government information to the public. 

0 

Yet it remains a singular fact that ■ 
the practice of classifying information 
rests on no statutory authorization 
whatever — only upon a series of execu- 
tive orders. Moreover, when the C.I.A. 
was obliged to prove its case for 
secrecy before Judge Bryan, its best 
witnesses were in most instances 


®leie^^%®4^ff^O432TO^«03feO9O6J«t a* wl>m the 
* y Government was obliged to prove to 
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Federal District Judge Murray Gurfein, 
in 1971, that publication of the Penta- 
gon Papers would damage the national 
security, impressive official witnesses 
were unable to do that either. 

In both cases, an appeals court, 
hearing no witnesses at all, neverthe- 
less overruled the lower court and 
opted for Government secrecy and 
prior restraint. Once again, therefore, 
the Supreme Court will have to decide 
yjNtOher the First Amendment may he 
so cavalierly overridden. 


NEW YORK TIMES 

20 March 1975 


Special to The New York Times 

GENEVA, March 19— The se- 
cret American attempt to raise 
a sunken Soviet nuclear subma- 
rine will undercut the major 
powers’ demand at the United 
Nations Law of the Sea Confer- 
ence for the unfettered right 
to conduct scientific research 
in the oceans, a leading spokes- 
man. for the developing coun- 
tries said today. 

“The developing countries 
have been arguing on the basis 
that espionage is the real rea- 
son why the major powers seek 
complete freedom for scientific 
research,” Christopher W. Pinto 
of Sri Lanka said. "Now that 
this is confirmed, they can be, 
more forceful." 

Mr Pinto has been playing 
a major role at the 137-nation' 
conference, which resumed; 
Monday. He said that the suc- 
cess of the conference, which 
is attempting to draft a world 
charter to govern use of the 
seas and the exploitation of 
their resources would depend 
trade-off.” The major power 
on achieving “a collection of 
trade-off.” The major > powers 
reject such demands of the 
developing countries as prior 
natification research activities 
and participation of their na- 
tionals, he added. 

The poorer countries suspect, 
Mr. Pinto explained, that the 
great powers argue that there 
must be no hindering of scienti- 
fic progress “simply to cover 
espionage activities to be car- 
ried out at will.” 

The disclosure of the Central 
Intelligence Agency's attempt 
to salf salvage the Soviet sub- 
marine in the mid-Pacific ■ is 
“hound to complicate 5 the nego- 
tiations,” he said, “but I do 
not think it is disastrous.” 


By James Reston 

, .WASHINGTON— The main hope for 
• the survival of an effective Central 
Intelligence Agency in the United 
■States now lies in a clean sweep of its 
present leadership and the creation of 
.a powerful new joint committee of the 
.Congress to oversee its future activities. 

. The first rule of the spy business is 
that spies . are expendable. If they 
'embarrass the government, they are 
disowned. It is a hard, sometimes un- 
fair, but often necessary rule, and 
there is no reason why it should be 
applied only to the spies and not to 
the men who give them their orders. 

The C.I.A. has not failed, but it has 
been caught fiddling with the liberties 
of private citizens and has been an 
embarrassment to the Government. 
The best way to aggravate the embar- 
rassment now and weaken the C.I.A. 
even more, is to prolong the current 

— _______ 

Investigations, retain the present lead- 
ers, and publicize all the crimes of the 
past. 

Foreign espionage - is an essential 
but illegal activity, not to be confused 
with the political espionage and sabo- 
tage of the Watergate scandals. It is 
'a form of undercover war, and the 
Communists are waging it with a Ven- 
geance now in Portugal, while the 
C.I.A. is virtually helpless in its pres- 
ent condition to prevent the subver- 
sion of that strategically important 
country. 

President Ford has handled the 
problem as if it were a common case 
of government corruption. He has ail 
the evidence he needs to change the 
leadership of the C.I.A. which has been 
less than candid, and overhaul the 
whole sprawling intelligence apparatus 
of the Government, and he is now in 
favor of a strong joint committee of 
Congress to supervise all intelligence 
activities, but he has not yet acted, 
and for some mysterious reason Wil- 
liam E. Colby, the head of tiie C.I.A., 
has not had the grace to resign. 

Mr. Ford, when he was in Congress, 
,was a member of the committee -that 
was supposed to oversee the C.I.A., 
and was startled to discover, when he 
became President, that tire agency had 
participated in espionage at home and 
in plots to assassinate political leaders 
abroad. Now he says he never suspect- 
. ed this sort of tiling was going on and 
.would not have approved if he had. 

‘ ' It' is easy to say that now. But 
during the savage conflicts of the 
-early cold war period, it was not so 
■easy. The internal struggles for polit- 
ical control in key strategic countries 
-such as West Germany, Italy, the 
’.Middle East, anil even in Cuba often 
depended on providing money for 
guns, newspaper presses, clandestine 
radio stations, propaganda periodicals, 


and many other things which were 
essential to the struggle, but could: 

■ not be disclosed to the general public 
without disclosing them to our adver- 
saries and threatening the sources and ■ 
even the lives of our agents. 

All this is coming out now: the - 
efforts out of Washington to overturn! 
the governments of Diem in Saigon,, 
Allende in Santiago, Castro in Cuba, 
and even the involvement of the C.I.A. 
in Watergate and other scandals,-, 
including the opening of. the mail of 
members of Congress. " 

The President says this sort of 
thing has now been stopped, but the 
underground war goes on, not only 
in Portugal, but all over the world. 
Moscow has been comparatively quiet , 
about the economic disarray in Western. 
Europe, but it has been particularly 
active within the Communist appara- 
tus in Spain, Italy, Greece, Yugoslavia 
and the Middle East, 

This is not the sort of struggle that 
can be countered or publicized, but 
it also canhot be left to the C.I.A. 
alone or controlled by the. weals 
Congressional committees that have 
failed to supervise it effectively in 
the past. 

It was the fear of exposing the 
covert operations of the C.I.A. that 
led President Ford to appoint a “safe” 
committee under Vice President 
Rocke.eller to investigate the domestic 
activities of the agency, but this had 
so little credibility in the country arid 
the Congress that both the House and 
the Senate are now launching investi- 
gations of the whole U.S. intelligence 
community on their own. 

In the confusion, there have even 
been cries to abolish the C.I.A., which 
make racy reading but no sense. The 
agency needs precise new rules limit-' 
ing its domestic activities. It needs 
close supervision by responsible and 
discreet legislators who know in, 
advance of any covert operation by 
any intelligence agents of the Govern- 
ment, and it needs new leadership: 

On the question of the future 
direction of the agency, the recent 
habit of appointing directors from the 
ranks of the C.I.A. itself probably 
ought to be reconsidered. Men like 
Richard Helms, and William Coibv, 
who have spent most of their lives 
in the service and atmosphere of the 
C.I.A., may know more about what 
the C.I.A." should be doing than 
outsiders, but they are not likely to 
be the best, men at knowing what 
it should not be doing. 

The C.I.A. has served the nation 
well throughout the cold war years, 
and this fact has undoubtedly been 
obscured because its successes can 
never be publicized while many of its 
failures are. Thus it will always be 
the object of suspicion, and should be, 
but with a new charter, a new director, 
and careful Congressional supervision, 
it can undoubtedly regain the confi- 
dence of the country and be allowed 
to get on with its essential work. 
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Q and A committees of Congress, by the press Philip Agee which give 

— - j- can the CIA operate effectively as names and a great number 

0 n®ji a clandestine service under these of identities ? 

Ulfdlf conditions ? 

A: Well, it’s having a hard time. A : 1 think that s 

C HA C/rfcHHBatfvnuC* We have a number of individual absolutely unconscionable 

i/% bOUITCSS. agems abroad who have told us that offfceVwh^servcd'with us” 

- , n „ ' ^V^vdoa'l-auttoworkforus 

/£* y 'agreed with our activities, 

'SWtU/uLU/y wSlvQ ; n- signed a Very warm and 

* * ■ ’*" “ friendly letter on his resig- 

' Williom Colby, director of the Cen- A: Foreigners, working foreigners. nation indicating that he 

a - • . We have had a number of Americans valued highly his associa- 

tral lntclligence Agency was interview- who have indicated that they don’t tion with us, and that he 

ed by Washington Star btaft Writer Je- want t0 v/ork w j t}l us anymore _ no t would forever maintain the 

remioh O Leary. employes, but Americans who have relationship as one of pride 

l.. , 0 and trust, that if he could 

Question: Clark Clifford, who as vye^ave a number of for- ever do anythir!g for us he 

counsel to President Truman partici- would be happy to . . I’ve' 

pared in writing the law which estab - Jj® J Yn-u- tST^rpat g0t an idca ° r S ° as t0 what 

lished the CIA , said recently that the j « iuLrltlnn he m ' eht d °‘ He has named 

ground rules need to be updated, to concern about collaboration every name he could think 

be renovated. Do you concur with ^ lth US ~,' vhe ^f* thls ) J vdI of that was anyhow associ- 

thatview ? be exposed, and they will be ated with us. There is at 

subjected to intense least one family who has 

Colby: Well I’ve made certain criticism in their country . I been put under consider- 

recomrnendations for changing our thin , k , Lhis . is a very senous able pressure as a result of 

act already. A year and a half ago problem for our country. this. A girl hounded out of 

when I was confirmed I su^pested \Ve are in the process oi los- -school because her father’s 

that we add the word “foreign” to the ing some of the information . name appears in it. We 

word * ’intelligence” wherever it ap- that otherwise we would be have had to make rather 

pears in our act, so it’s clear it’s for- getting. massive changes in our' 

eign intelligence that’s the job of this Q : You mean that some of situation in that area to pre- 
agency and not domestic. I recom- these other services and vent People being subjected 

mended other things to clarify other individuals are no t0 hardships because of this 

exactly what the CIA ought to be able longer confident ? revelation. And the danger 

to do in the United States and what it is that this kind of thing can 

should not be able to do in the United ,,Y , ey re banning to go j nt0 the whole action" of 

States. P u ^ back, or some of them various terrorist move- 

have just stopped working ments. Mr. Mitrione, as you 

Q: That requires an act of Con- with us. And, of course, know, was murdered in 

7 . * more serious 2nd * r et not 

gr SS ' measurable is the number Latin America. There is a 

A- Yes It hasn’t been passed but who would have agreed to i school oi thought that says 

• Yes - “ na ® n [ De< r n P assea > out that was a patriotic act be- 

there was legislation last year — I worx wnn us, out now won t cause he was allpaed m he a 

cimnnrfed it and I’m -aira thaca agree to work with us. I cause nc was alleged to t>e a 

supported it — and I m sure these , counle of cases CIA officer. He was not a 

(congressional investigating) com- nave seen a coupie or cases ciA officer And' 1 contend 

minees will get into a rather tunda- .ndmdtuUi t had tndt- u«, tod a LSS 

ntehtal look at some of these dues- "?“ h 8 “ .totally unjustifiable. But 

then came around here very Agee has put a number. 

Q- Would you ever go out of the recently and said, ”1 know I people under direct 

y. would you ever go our or me ... but t don . t tbin i. t threat of exactly that thing 

business of operating m terms of am agree, out 1 aon t tnuiK 1 hannerinumth/m 

your own security within the United will. PP • o ■ 

States, in places like New York Q: Have your actual Q: A couple of years ago, 

where the U.N. is located, or in operations overseas been there was a similar furor 

places like Miami, where there are affected by the current and public investigation in -• 

many Cubans? furor? yoking the agency and ITT 

in Chile. What is the truth' 

A: Well, I think, in the first place, A: Oh, yes, I think the about the agency’s role in 

that we ought to be able to collect for- current furor has laid a par- Chile ? 

sign intelligence in America. I think ticular problem on us in , w ,, , -■ . 

we ought to collect it voluntarily that people exaggerate CIA. ' i. ‘ _ aid ’ r imp5 . r 

from Americans, and we ought to be I see that in Mexico there , , X, . . .. 

able to collect it from foreigners. was an accusation this Sl"of om- actiriS there 

^ , . , ■ , week that we organized the , 

Q: Interviewing returned travel- excitement at the universi-. wlth^h? rn,?n Ivl 

ars ? ty , which, of course, we had aiLI r 

A: That son of thing, yes. We do a nothing to do with. We also 1 • with the mfu- 

nreat deal of that and there are an have the problem that CIA notning to ao witn tne milt 

jreat aeai oi. tnat, ana mere aie an y ...... tary at that time. We had a 

nvful lot of Americans who very used ^ a stnbboletn to program of trving to sut> 

cindlv helri uc and cnnnnrt 115 rm thio shout about in vanOUS COUH- l J ‘ u fc,‘ flying m sui>- 

unoiy Help us and support us on this. around the world And P° rt ar ‘d assist some of the 

Vc do make commitments that we tries around uiewoim. ana democratic forces looking 

von’t evTvose them as our I think we have a more sen- u noc ic Iarces 

von 1 expose tnern as oui Somers. nrnblem- We have to t0 the elections of 1976 ,, 

I hat s going to be one of the things ous p rot)icrn - ” e oa\ e to which we honed they would 

’m insisting on — that we nnt evnnse consider carefully whetner 1 . 7., An .i 

.m msisiing on — tnat we not expose hp ,„ ^c nm ehndv win against Mr. Allende. 

hem in the course of these investiga- we want to help somet>oay The fact was however liis 

ions And I think I’ve received a anci take a r!sk of destroy- A ““ . vva s ” nowever rus 

tons, ana 1 unnK nc received a, nrocess of policies were such that he 

-eiy sympathetic response from Sen. aim ,‘P tna P r °cess or generated so much confu- 

’hurch on this If there’s a ressnna- helping him. Because if it generateu so muen cornu 

muren on inis, ir mere s a reasona- , i f t helned him at sron m the country — not 

le basis for our withholding an iden- *e aks tnat we ncipea nim at created bv CIA — that the 

itv or something he certainlv has this stage, we may destroy 1 . 

ivW every Sdifa.bo'hS t/ wUt ]>» position entire- J^tary did move ^aeamst 

ive full consideration to that . . . fh” wLTciA suoS of 


William Colby, director of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, was interview- 
ed by Washington Star Staff Writer Je- 
remiah O'Leary. 

Question: Clark Clifford, who as 
counsel to President Truman partici- 
pated in writing the law which estab- 
lished the CIA, said recently that the 
ground rules need to be updated, to 
be renovated. Do you concur with 
that view? 

Colby: Well, I’ve made certain 
recommendations for changing our 
act already. A year and a half ago 
when I was confirmed, I suggested 
that we add the word “foreign” to the 
word “intelligence” wherever it ap- 
pears in our act, so it’s clear it’s for- 
eign intelligence that’s the job of this 
agency and not domestic. I recom- 
mended other things to clarify 
exactly what the CIA ought to be able 
to do in the United States and what it 
should not be able to do in the United 
States. 

Q: That requires an act of Con- 
gress ? 

A: Yes. It hasn’t been passed, but 
there was legislation last year — I 
supported it — and I’m sure these 
(congressional investigating) com- 
mittees will get into a rather funda- 
mental look at some of these ques- 
tions. 

Q: Would you ever go out of the 
business of operating in terms of 
your own security within the United 
States, in places like New York 
where the U.N. is located, or in 
places like Miami, where there are 
many Cubans? 

A: Well, I think, in the first place, 
that we ought to be able to collect for- 
eign intelligence in America. I think 
we ought to collect it voluntarily 
from Americans, and vve ought to be 
able to collect it from foreigners. 

Q: Interviewing returned travel- 
ers? 

A: That sort of thing, yes. We do a 
great deal of that, and there are an 
awful lot of Americans who very 
kindly help us and support us on this. 
Wc do make commitments that we 
won’t expose them as our sources. 
That’s going to be one of the tilings 
I’m insisting on — that we not expose 
them in the course of these investiga- 
tions. And I think I’ve received a. 
veiy sympathetic response from Sen. 
Church on tills. If there’s a reasona- 
ble basis for our withholding an iden- 
tity or something, he certainly has 
given every indication that he will 
give full consideration to that. 


Rockefeller commis 


Q: Agents? 

A : Foreigners, working foreigners. 
We have had a number of Americans 
who have indicated that they don’t 
want to work with us anymore — not 
employes, but Americans who have 
helped us in various ways. 

We have a number of for- 
eign intelligence services 
that have indicated great 
. concent about collaboration 
with us — whether this will 
be exposed, and they will be 
subjected to intense 
criticism in their country. I 
think this is a very serious 
problem for our country. 

We are in the process of los- 
ing some of the information . 
that otherwise we would be 
getting. 

Q: You mean that some of 
these other services and 
other individuals are no 
longer confident ? 

A: They’re beginning to 
pull back, or some of them 
have j ist stopped working 
with us. And, of course, 
mors serious 2nd yet not 
measurable is the number 
who would have agreed to 
work with us, but now won’t 
agree to work with us. I 
have seen a couple of cases 
where individuals had indi- 
cated they thought they 
would work with us, and 
then came around here very 
recently and said, “I know I 
did agree, but I don’t think I 
will.” 

Q: Have your actual 
operations overseas been 
affected by the current 
furor? 

A: Oh, yes, I think the 
current furor has laid a par- 
ticular problem on us in 
that people exaggerate CIA. ' 

I see that in Mexico there 
was an accusation this 
week that we organized the 
excitement at the universi-. 
ty; which, of course, we had 
nothing to do with. We also 
have the problem that CIA 
is used as a shibboleth to 
shout about in various coun- 
tries around the world. And 
I think vve have a more seri- 
ous problem: We have to 
consider carefully whether 
we want to help somebody 
and take a risk of destroy-, 
ing him in the process of 
helping him. Because if it 
leaks that we helped him at 
this stage, we may destroy 
his political position entire- 
ly. 

Q: What has been the cf- 
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gram we had in mind did 
not take place, which was 
that the democratic forces 
would succeed eventually 
through elections in Chile. 

Q: Was the agency aware 
that the Chilean armed 
forces intended to move 
v/hen they did? 

A: We had certain intelli- 
gence coverage of it and we 
had a series of alerts indi- 
cating that if was about to 
happen. They key to it was 
whether several different 
forces would get together to 
do it, and we had several in- 
dications that they would on 
a certain date and then they 
didn’t. And then they would 
on another date, and then 
they didn’t. And then that 
they would in September 
and they did. 

Q: Did the junta ask the 
United States or the CIA 
whether the new regime 
v/ouid be recognized ? 

A: They certainly did not 
ask the CIA, and I don’t 
know of any other requests. 

Q: There have been a 
number of reports that you 
.gave a verbal addendum to 
President Ford after sub- 
mitting you r 50-page report 
involving the word “assas- 
sination.” Did you make 
such a report ? 

A: I think I’ll let the 
President speak for himself 
on that. He has spoken on it, 
and I think it’s appropriate. 
Otherwise, I frankly think 
'that this is a subject that I 
would like to just stay in a 
total no comment position. . 

’ Q: Well, there have been 
a number of allegations that 
the agency either had 
knowledge or discussions 
involving assassinations, 
the ones that took place in- 
volving Trujillo and 
Lumumba, and' plans or 
plots involving Castro and 
Duvalier. IVhat’s your re- 
sponse to that ? , 

A: Well, again, I really 
don’t v/ant to comment 
about that subject. It will be 
reported fully to the select 
committees. This is not a 
subject that I think we 
would do any good to the 
United States by talking 
about. 

Q; Can you say flatly that 
the CIA has never planned- 
• the assassination of any for- 
eign leader? 

I 

. A: Again, I just don’t 
v/ant to comment at all on 
it. 

Q: You’ve discounted re- 
ports of sweeping CIA 
domestic activity but the 
issue remains very much 
alive. What’s likely to be 
the upshot of that? 


A: I think that the Aryans ved 
of the investigation will 


rather clearly show that 
I’m right, that the program 
that we undertook to identi- 
fy foreign links with Ameri- 
can dissident movements 
was not a massive one, in 
the numbers involved; was 
not a domestic one, because 
it was basically foreign; 
and it wasn’t illegal be- 
cause it was under our 
charter and our National 
Security Act. So it was nei- 
ther massive, illegal nor 
domestic. It was an intelli- 
gence operation. 

Q: A great deal of the 
controversy focuses on files’ 
with the names of U.S. citi- 
zens. What steps have been 
taken, if any, to cleanse 
these files ? 

A: Well, some time ago — 
for the last three years — 
vve have been cleansing 
some of these records. 
Some of our security files, 
some of the other things 
that had material in it that 
really should not have been 
in it. We obviously cannot 
do that now, because the 
■investigations are under 
way and vve cannot be in the 
position of destroying 
potential evidence for these 
investigations. But I have 
directed that this kind of 
material still be segregat- 
ed. And I look forward to 
the day after the investiga- 
tions when we have one 
iarge bonfire and destroy it 
all. Because I don’t think 
that we ought to have it and 
I think that the best disposi- 
tion is to get rid of it. 

Q: Under the Organiza- 
tion Act of 1947. is mail 
cover in the United States 
illegal? 

A: In my view, we should 
not do it. And that is why I 
recommended its termina- 
tion in 1973 and it v/as 
terminated by Dr. Schles- 
inger. 

Q: But that’s not quite re- 
sponsive. Is it illegal under 
the mandate? 

A: Opening mail is, I be- 
lieve, illegal. Reading the. 
addresses off mail I think 
would depend on the author- 
ity of the organization in 
question. We’re not doing it 
— but I could imagine that 
it would be legitimate to 
look at the addresses of peo- 
ple in contact with known 
foreign intelligence serv- 
ices or something of that 
nature. 

Q: But is. a mail cover a 
possible subject for crimi- 
nal prosecution ? 

. A: I do not believe so. 
And I do not believe that the 
people who arc involved 
even in the opening will be 
prosecuted. 

/ed F e r 

files containing the names 


of Americans illegal under 
the mandate ? 

A: No, it’s not. It depends 
on why. As I told Mrs. ' 
Abzug, if we were watching 
a foreign organization over- 
seas and she ran into con- 
tact with it and it was re- 
ported, I would probably 
have her name in the files. 
And we so did. We had her 
name for that reason. We 
have coverage of foreign 
meetings, things like that 
abroad. A certain number 
of Russians, a certain num- 
ber of Frenchmen, a certain 
number of something else — 
and maybe five Americans 
will go and the names of all 
will come back and be card- 
ed and be recorded. We 
would not do anything with' 
them. But in any indication 
of any security problem, we 
would pass them to the FBI. 
At that time, as a counter-; 
intelligence program, we 
were vigorously looking to 
see whether any foreign 
countries had support or 
manipulation of our antiwar 
and various other dissident 
movements. We concluded 
after our investigations that 
they did not. There wasn’t 
any substantial foreign 
assistance coming to this. 
But we did look into it to see 
whether that was so or not. 

Q: Has morale been dam-\ 
aged by the controversies ? j 

’ A: Well, I think there’s a' 
feeling of high public 
criticism of a few missteps 
by the CIA, that if you got 
similar missteps by the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, 
nobody would notice it at 
ali. But if it’s the CIA, it’s 
big news. The low point in 
my mind came the other 
day when there was .a story 
about the D.C. police re- 
porting its activities during 
the antiwar movement, dur- 
ing the disturbances here. 

The lead paragraph is very 
clear that that was a story 
about the police. About half- 
way down the page it men- 
tioned that the CIA had 
loaned the police five auto- 
mobiles. And on the follow- 
on page it mentioned that 
the CIA had trained, about 
10 or 12 people. And the two- 


colturm scare headline was 
“CIA Aid to Police,” which 
was a tiny part of the total 
story. But that was the 
headline. The problem 
about our morale, really is 
you get some people in CIA 
who feel that they tried, to 
do their duty, they followed 
their instructions from the! 
government, they did what 
was expected at the time, 
and people now say it was 
wrong. On the other hand, 
you have people in CIA ~who 
don’t want the CIA to do 
anything wrong, and are! 
quite shaken by the fact' 
that anything improper was 
done over the past 20 years. ; 
So, you have really the two 
extremes, both of whom feel 
somewhat shaken by this 
.exposure and the attacks. 

Q: Have you encountered 
any cases in which it was 
necessary to discharge or 
, seek the retirement of any 
employes for violating the 
legislative mandate ? 

! A: No. The ones I think 
you’re thinking of is a group 
that retired at the end of 
December. The facts of that 
case were that Mr. Angle- 
ton and I had discussions 
about various things about 
his work. I have the highest 
respect for the contribution 
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intelligence. I think he is an 
; extremely fine public ser- 
vant. We did have some dif- 
fering views about different 
details of the matter. I 
determined that it was, I 
thought, desirable to make 
some changes, and I offered 
him another activity but 
said i thought if was time to 
put some successive leader- 
ship into his responsibility. 
He had theoption of retir- 
ing, he took the option. He 
has agreed to stay around 
here a few months, lie’s stiif. 
'here now, helping us on the 
transition to the new man- 
agement. The two officers 
who worked with him — I 
said I did not think they 
would succeed him as the 
chief, and they chose to re- 
tire. The fourth officer an- 
nounced his plan to retire 
several weeks before the 
event. 


U. S. NEWS a WORLD REPORT. April 7, 1975 

While the Central Intelligence Agency 
is under the spotlight of critical expo- 
sure m the U.S., its counterparts in 
Communist countries — particularly the 
Soviet KGB— -are still very busy. 
Known to the CIA, for example, are 
attempts by the Communist secret ser- 
vices to recruit about 400 Americans 
as spies in the last four years. 
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SATURDAY REVIEW 
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Power, arrogance, and the “inside-outside” syndrome 
are what’s wrong, says a former CIA executive who 
is worried about the challenge to the traditions of 
representative government. 

bv Tom Braden honorable. So for me, the questior 


Washington, D.C. 

W e are gathered, four of us CIA 
division chiefs and deputies, in the 
office of our agency’s director, an urbane 
and charming man. He is seated at his 
desk, puffing nervously on his pipe and 
asking us questions. 

Allen W. Dulles is fretting on this 
morning in the early Fifties, as, indeed, 
he has fretted most mornings. You can’t 
be in the middle of building an enormous 
spy house, running agents into Russia 
and elsewhere, worrying about Joseph 
McCarthy, planning to overthrow a gov- 
ernment in Guatemala, and helping to 
elect another in Italy, without fretting. 

But on this particular morning, Dulles 
is due for an appearance before Sen. 
Richard B. Russell’s Armed Services 
Committee, and the question he is pon- 
dering as he puffs on his pipe is whether 
to tell the senators what is making him 
fret. He has just spent a lot of money 
on buying an intelligence network, and 
the network has turned out to be worth- 
less. In fact, it’s a little worse than worth- 
less. All that money, Dulles now sus- 
pects, went to the KGB. 

Therefore, the questions are somber, 
and so are the answers. At last, Dulles 
rises. “Well,” he says, “I guess I’ll have 
to fudge the truth a little.” 

His eyes twinkle at the word fudge, 
then suddenly turn serious. He twists his 
slightly stooped shoulders into the old 
tweed topcoat and heads for the door. 
But he turns back. “I'll tell the truth to 
Dick [Russell],” he says. “I always do.” 
Then the twinkle returns, and he adds, 
with a chuckle, “That is, if Dick wants 
to know.” 

The reason I recall the above scene in 
detail is that lately I have been asking 
myself what’s wrong with the CIA. Two 
committees of Congress and one from 
the executive branch are asking the ques- 
tion, too. But they are asking out of a 
concern for national policy. I am asking 
for a different reason.' I once worked for 
the CIA. I regard the time I spent there 
as worthwhile duty. I look back upon the 
men with whom I worked as able and 

Tom Braden, who knows the CIA firsthand, 
is n columnist for the Los Angeles Times 
and co-author of Sub Rosa: The OSS and 
American Espionage. 


honorable. So for me, the question 
"What’s wrong with the CIA?” is both 
personal and poignant. 

Old friends of mine have been caught 
in evasions or worse. People I worked 
with have violated the law. Men whose 
ability I respected have planned opera- 
tions that ended in embarrassment or 
disaster. What’s wrong with these 
people? What’s wrong with the CIA? 

Ask yourself a question often enough, 
and sometimes the mind will respond 
with a memory. The memory my mind 
reported back is that scene in Allen 
Dulles’s office. It seemed, at first blush, 
a commonplace, inconsequential epi- 
sode. But the more it fixed itself in my 
mind, the more it seemed to me that it 
helped to answer my question about 
what’s wrong with the agency. Let me 
explain. 

The first thing this scene reveals is the 
sheer power that Dulles and his agency 
had. Only a man with extraordinary 
power could make a mistake involving a 
great many of the taxpayers’ dollars and 
not have to explain it. Allen Dulles had 
extraordinary power. 

Power flowed to him and, through him, 
to the CIA, partly because his brother 
was Secretary of State, partly because 
his reputation as the master spy of World 
War II hung over him like a mysterious 
halo, partly because his senior partner- 
ship in the prestigious New York law 
firm of Sullivan and Cromwell impressed 
the small-town lawyers of Congress. 

Moreover, events helped keep power 
flowing. The country was fighting a 
shooting war in Korea and a Cold War 
in Western Europe, and the CIA was 
sole authority on the plans and potential 
of the real enemy. To argue against the 
CIA was to argue against knowledge. 
Only Joseph McCarthy would run such a 
risk. J 

Indeed, McCarthy unwittingly added 
to the power of the CIA. He attacked 
the agency and when, in the showdown, 
Dulles won, his victory vastly increased 
the respectability of what people then 
called “the cause” gf anti-communism. 
“Don’t join tha book burners,” Eisen- 
hower had said. That was the bad way 
to fight communisrriteThe good way was 
the CIA. 

Power was the first thing that went 
wrong with the CIA. There was toh 
much of it, and it was too easy to bring 
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: to bear— on the State Department, on. 

: other government agencies, on the patri- 
otic businessmen of New York, and on 
: the foundations whose directorships 
they occupied. The agency’s power over- 
whelmed the Congress, the press, and 
therefore the people. 

I’m not saying that this power didn’t 
help to win the Cold War, and I believe 
the Cold War was a good war to win. 
But the power enabled the CIA to con- 
tinue Cold War operations 10 and 15 
years after the Cold War was won. 
Under Allen Dulles the power was un- 
questioned, and after he left, the habit 
of not questioning remained. 

I remember the time I walked over to 
the State Department to get formal ap- 
proval for some CIA project involving 
a few hundred thousand dollars and a 
publication in Europe. The desk man at 
the State Department balked. Imagine. 
He balked— and at an operation de- 
signed to combat what I knew for cer- 
tain was a similar Soviet operation. I was 
astonished. But I didn’t argue. I knew 
what would happen. I would report to 
the director, who would' get his brother 
on the phone: “Foster, one of your peo- 
ple seems to be a little less than coopera- 
tive.” That is power. 

The second thing that’s wrong with 
the CIA is arrogance, and the scene I’ve 
mentioned above shows that, too. Allen 
Dulles’s private joke about “fudging” 
was arrogant, and so was the suggestion 
that “Dick” might not want to know. An 
organization that does not have to answer 
for mistakes is certain to become arro- 
gant. 

It is not a cardinal sin; this fault-, and 
sometimes it squints toward virtue. It 
might be argued, for example, that only 
arrogant men would insist on, building 
the U-2 spy plane within a time frame 
which military experts said could not 
be met. Yet in the days before satellite 
surveillance, the U-2 spy plane was the 
most useful means of keeping the peace. 

It assured this country’s leaders that Rus- 
sia was not planning an attack. But if . 
arrogance built the plane quickly, it also 
destroyed it. For surely it was arrogant 
to keep it flying through Soviet airspace 
after it was suspected that the Russians 
were literally zeroing in on overflying 
U-2s. ' 

I wonder whether the.arrogance of the 
CIA may not have been battlefield-re- 
lated-a holdover from World War II 
machismo and derring-do. The leaders of 
the agency were, almost to a man, vet- 
erans of OSS, the CIA’s wartime prede- 
cessor. Take, for example, the men 
whose faces I now recall, standing there 
in the director’s office. 

One had run a spy-and-operationx 
network into Germany from German- 
occupied territory. Another had volun- 
teered to parachute into Field Marshall 
Kesselring’s headquarters grounds with 
terms for his surrender. A third had 
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•?f?sa-jv ji*.- . •; • zrx&y aia, having am 
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u-'v..*:’ ‘ y i si 1 ..* hat? volunteered to 

:* ; v .-.or. ■?* ..'-.Hrs and to take 
uiiw.Ga'1 ns'«. Moreover, they were im- 
pressed,. more than most soldiers can be 
'impressed, with the absolute necessity 

secrecy and the certain penalty that 
•>. ;/£iied the breach of it. 

But they l ad another quality that, set 
them apart. For some reason that psy- 
chologists could perhaps explain, a man 
•r/cjj volunteers to go on an extremely 
d£:igerous missson, alone or with one or 
riv© helpers, .is likely to be not only 
s.a>3 aaci resomcsfut but also somewhat 
vaa. Relatively few men volunteered to 
\3ri;p into Gsrwostj or Japanese territory 
Bering 'World War II. Those who did 
vdufttast were conscious that they were, 
$n a word, “different.”' 

Case these men had landed behind the 
Wees, the difference took on outward 
symbols. They were alone, Americans in 
s country full of French or Greeks or 
Italians or Chinese. Often they were 
treated with great respect. Sometimes, as 
mere lieutenants, they commanded thou- 
sands of men. At a word from them, 
American or British planes came over to 
drop supplies to these men. They earned 
ihe levs and respect that conquered 
jf.ople felt for the great democracy 
called America. Inevitably, they began 
to think of themselves individually and 
'.oliectively as representing the national 
honor 

Is it not possible that men who have 
earned to do everything in secrecy, who 
are accustomed to strange assignments, 
and who think of themselves as embody- 
ing their country, are peculiarly suscepti- 
ble to imperial Presidencies such as those 
of Lyndon Johnson and Richard Nixon? 
Have they not in fact trained themselves 
Zo behave as a power elite? 

7o power AND to ARROGANCE add the 
:nys ique of the inside-outside syndrome. 
That scene in the director’s office defines 
the problem. Dulles was leveling with 
his assistants, and they were leveling with 
him. An agent or a station chief or an 
official of the CIA who didn’t level— who 
departed in the slightest degree from a 
faithful account of what he knew or 
what he had done— was a danger to op- 
erations and to lives. Such a man couldn’t 
i&oi a day in the Cl A. - 

But truth was reserved for the inside. 
To the outsider, CIA men learned to lie, 
to lie consciously and deliberately with- 
out .he slightest twinge of the guilt that 
most men feel when they tell a deliberate 
lie. 

The inside-outside syndrome is un- 
avoidable in a secret intelligence agency. 
You bring a group of people together, 
bind them with an oath, test their loyalty 
periodically with machines, spy on them 
to make sure they’re not meeting secretly 
with someone from the Czech Embassy, 
c:;si.isa th ;r ■ <r:. r v.v, rest of the world 


lie because lying is in the national inter- 
est, and Hhey d© not behave like other 
. resets, __ " 4 

They do not come 'home from work 
and answer truthfully the question, 
si What did you do today, darling?” When 
they chat with their neighbors, they lie 
about their jobs. In their compartment- 
alized, need-to-know jobs, it is perfectly 
excusable for one CIA man to lie to 
another if the other doesn't need to 
know. 

Thus it was ritual for Allen Dulles to 
“fudge,” and often he didn’t have to. 
Senator Russell might say, “The chair- 
man has conferred with the director 
about this question, which touches a very 
sensitive matter.” The question would be 
withdrawn. 

Another technique for dealing with an 
outsider was the truthful non-response. 
Consider the following exchange be- 
tween Sen. Claiborne Pell (Dem., R.I.) 
and Richard Helms. (The exchange was 
concerned with spying on Americans, 
an illegal act under the terms of the law 
that created the CIA.) 

Senator Pell (referring to spying on 
anti-war demonstrations) : “But these all 
occurred within the' continental shores of 
the United States and for that reason you 
had the justifiable reason to decline [to] 
move in there because the events were 
outside your ambit.” 

Mr. Helms: “Absolutely, and I have 
never been lacking in clarity in my mind 
since I have been director, that this is 
simply not acceptable not only to Con- 
gress but to the people of the United 
States.” 

No doubt that answer was truthful. No 
doubt Helms did think that domestic 
spying was not acceptable. But he was 
doing it, and he didn’t say he wasn’t. 

Finally, of course, there is the direct 
lie. Here is anothet excerpt from 1973 
testimony by Helms: 

Senator Symington (Dem., Mo.): 
“Did you try, in the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, to overthrow the govern- 
ment of Chile?” 

Helms: “No, Sir.” 

Symington: “Did you have any money 
passed to the opponents of Allende?” 
Helms : “No, Sir.” 

Helms was under oath. Therefore, he 
must have considered his answer care- 
fully. Obviously, he came to the insider’s 
conclusion: that his duty to protect the 
inside outweighed his outsider’s oath. 
Or to put it another way, the law of the 
inside comes first. 

Allen Dulles once remarked that if 
necessary, he would lie to anybody about 
the CIA except the President. ”i never 
had the slightest qualms about lying to 
an outsider,” a CIA veteran remarked 
recently. “Why does an outsider need to 
know?” 

So much for the lessons of memory. 
Power, arrogance, and the inside-outside 
syndrome are what’s wrong with the 
CIA, and to some extent, the faults are 
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for she job. 

But the events of the Cold War and the 
coincidence of Alien Dulles’s having 
such enormous discretionary powers en- 
larged occupational risks until they be- 
came faults, and the faults created a 
monstrosity. Power built a vast bureauc- 
racy and a ridiculous monument m 
Langley, Va. Arrogance fostered the be- 
lief that a few hundred exiles could land 
on a beach and hold off Castro’s army. 

The inside-outside syndrome withheld 
the truth from Adlai Stevenson so that 
was forced to make a spectacle of hiffi- 
self on the floor of the United Nations 
by denying that the United States ha a' 
anything to do with the invasion of Cub'; 
The same syndrome has made a sad an, 7 
worried man of Richard Helms. 

It’s a shame what happened to tbs 
CIA. It could have consisted of a few 
hundred scholars to analyze intelligence, 
a few hundred spies in key positions, 
and a few hundred operators ready it 
carry out rare tasks of derring-do. 

Instead, it became a gargantuan mot- 
ster, owning property all over the woriJ, 
running airplanes and newspapers and 
radio stations and banks and armies and 
navies, offering temptation to successive 
Secretaries of State, and giving at least- 
one President a brilliant idea: Since the 
machinery for deceit existed, why rbE 
use it? ■ . - 

Richard Helms should have said a© 
to Richard Nixon. But as a victim of tki 
inside-outside syndrome, Helms couM 
only ask Watergate’s most plaintive quec^ 
tion: “Who would have thought that it 
would someday be judged a crime 4® 
carry out the orders of the President of 
the United States?” 

A shame— and a peculiarly American, 
shame. For this is the only country is 
the world which doesn’t recognize the 
fact that some things are better if they 
are small. 

We’ll need intelligence in the future. 
And once in a while, once in a gr.ia.; 
while, we may need covert action, too. 
But, at the moment, we have nothing. 
The revelations of Watergate and tfes 
investigations that have followed navy 
done their work. The CIA’s power fe 
gone. Its arrogance has turned to fear. 
The inside-outside syndrome has bee® 
broken. Former agents write books nam- 
ing other agents. Director William Colby 
goes to the Justice Department with evi- 
dence that his predecessor violated the 
law. The house that Allen Dulles bush. 
is divided and tom. 

The end is not in sight. Various com- 
mittees now investigating the agency will 
doubtless find error. They will recom- 
mend change, (hey will reshuffle, they 
will adjust. But they will leave the mos 
ster intact, and -even if the monster newsr 
makes another mistake, never again, 
overreaches itself— even, indeed, if lifts 
some other government agencies, it nn e* 
does anything at all— it will, bv exisersy 
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go fight on creating and perpetuating the 
myths that always accompanied the 
presence of the monster. 

We know the myths. They circulate 
throughout the land wherever there are 
bars and bowling alleys: that the CIA 
killed John Kennedy; that the CIA crip- 
pled George Wallace; that an unex- 
plained airplane crash, a big gold heist, 
were all the work of the CIA. 

These myths are ridiculous, but they 
will exist as long as the monster exists. 
The fact that millions believe the myths 
raises once again the old question which 
OSS men used to argue after the war: 
Can a free and open society engage in 
covert operations? 

After nearly 30 years of trial, the evi- 
dence ought to be in. The evidence dem- 
onstrates, it seems to me, that a free and 
open society cannot engage in covert 
operations— not, at any rate, in the kind 
of large, intricate covert operations of 
which the CIA has been capable. 

I don’t argue solely from the box 
score. But let’s look at the box score. It 
reveals many famous failures. Too eas- 
ily, they prove the point. Consider what 
the CIA deems its known successes: Does 
anybody remember Arbenz in Guate- 
mala? What good was achieved by the 
overthrow of Arbenz? Would it really 
have made any difference to'this country 
if we hadn’t overthrown Arbenz? 

And Allende? How much good did it 
do the American people to overthrow 
Allende? How much bad? 

Was it essential-even granted the 
sticky question of succession-to keep 
those Greek colonels in power for so 
long? 

We used to think that it was a great 
triumph that the CIA kept the Shah of 
Iran on his throne against the onslaught 
of Mossadegh. Are we grateful still? 

The uprisings during the last phase of 
the Cold War, and those dead bodies in 
the streets of Poland, East Germany, and 
Hungary : to what avail? 

But the box score does not tell the 
whole story. We paid a high price for 
that box score. Shame and embarrass- 
ment is a high price. Doubt, mistrust, 
and fear is a high price. The public 
myths are a high price, and so is the 
guilty knowledge that we own an estab- 
lishment devoted to opposing the ideals 
we profess. 

In our midst, we have maintained a 
secret instrument erected in contradiction 
to James Madison’s injunction: “A popu- 
lar government without the means to 
popular information is a farce or a 
tragedy, perhaps both.” 

As I say, the investigating committees 
will prop the monster up. I would suggest 
more radical action. I would shut it 
down. I would turn the overt intelligence 
function over to the State Department. 
Scholars and scientists and people who 
understand how the railroads run in Sri 
Lanka don’t need to belong to the CIA 
in order to do their valuable work well. 

I would turn the paratroopers over to 
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Washington. 
Recipe for how to make 
things worse than they are: 
Start with a large order of 
paranoia, stir in with ground- 
less rumors and wild charges, 
bake with a strong infusion of 
CIA flavoring. 

In this charged atmosphere 
all the old suspicions about 
the assassinations of Presi- 
dent John P. Kennedy and his 
brother, Senator Robert F. 
Kennedy, are being revived. 
This can be put down partly to 
what is little better than 
cheap publicity-seeking by 
those who think it is a sure 
way to garner a headline. 

But reports from around 
the country show that the 
wildest of the rumors are tak- 
en seriously by those, who, 
given even a little rational 
thought, should know better. 
The CIA planned the assassi- 
nation of the two Kennedy 
brothers. This has taken hold 
not only with the crazies but 
among the young willing to 
believe anything evil about 
the '‘establishment." 

The commission that inves- 
tigated President Kennedy’s 
assassination was headed by 
the late Chief Justice Earl 
Warren who accepted the as- 
signment reluctantly after 
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Lyndon B. Johnson. Gerald R. 
Ford, then Republican leader 
in the House of Representa- 
tives, was a member of the 
commission. After sifting with 
a capable staff every scrap of 
evidence, rumor and report, 
including the charge that a 
conspiracy was involved, the 
commission found that Lee 
Harvey Oswald, the loner, 
was the killer who had fired 
on the President as he passed 


by in the motorcade in Dallas. 

As for Robert Kennedy, 
witnesses saw Sirhan B. Sir- 
han fire the fatal shot as the 
young senator passed through 
the anteroom of a hotel kitch- 
en in Los Angeles. After a 
lengthy trial, Sirhan was 
found guilty and sentenced to 
death. Since his conviction he 
has waited on death row in 
San Quentin pending judicial 
decision on the legality of the 
death penalty. Naturally, 
members of his family are ea- 
ger to exploit the agitation to 
reopen the ease. 

There seems at times a 
competition to see who can 
swallow the biggest myth, 
with the Central Intelligence 
Agency the prime bait. In a 
suburb of Los Angeles, the Or- 
ange County Bar Association 
heard at a luncheon meeting 
Philip (Dave) Thomas de- 
scribe how he had carried out 
22 assassinations in the Soviet 
Union as a CIA agent. One 
newspaper headline said “CL4 
Assassin Tells Lawyers of Ex- 
ploits." The speaker went on 
to say that to escape the KGB 
after his latest killing he had 
seized a Pan American 747, 
using his American Express 
Card, to fly him to safety. 

Even though the story is 
wildly improbable, the CIA 
searched its files. No such 
name nor anything resem- 
bling it came to light. 

No matter what is eventu- 
ally proved to have been 
wrongdoing by the CIA, the 
rurnor-mongering is contrib- 
uting to the erosion of the 
agency’s status. Many critical 
■ of the covert side — the dirty 
tricks department of the CIA 
— believe that its overt oper- 
ations, intelligence-gathering 


and intelligence 
are invaluable and its detrac- 
tion would be a severe lisa. 

An organization mc;l na- 
tive in promoting the ccte> 
acy theory of the CIA fe tire 
National Caucus of Izho? 
Committees, a militant Marx- 
ist organization that iirds the 
CIA with the KGB in a gant 
brainwashing operaics. 
Members believe in a ‘tester 
plot" they must do every-lung. 
possible to frustrate. Wisa & 
story appeared in the i,jsh- 
ington Post on the caucss say- 
ing the CIA had declined com- 
ment, Director Willises E. 
Colby said that wh£$ be 
thought it was a domestic 
matter and the inquiry sasald 
have been directed to tfe-FBL 
he was replying to say &at 
while the caucus ctegss 
were ‘‘only twisted feitasy 
your circulation of them 
forces CIA to deny ttss as 
flatly false." 

Once before in a fee of 
trial and tribulation tfc tme i 
witches’ brew of fear Elisas- : 
picicii haunted a troufcls na- 
tion. After President 3ra-Jj 
ham Lincoln’s assassinate is f 
1865 just at the end of feCiv- i! 
il War, the rumor pvsatedr 
that his Secretary of W.*z, Ed- • 
win ML Stanton, had ptee-i a • 
part in a plot to murk; the 


NOtuiiig 

proved beyond the fast' tefc 
the abrasive Stanton h ti-ckss 
been at odds with Lkxcla 
over thb conduct o? t’rs car. 
Latter-day scholars havs. dis- 
missed the rumor as us-tei- 
ed. 

Hopefully we will wsfrar 
from the present plrps, 
which is more virulent than: 
that of a century ago. 
saticn-mor.gering is no aarv* 
ice in our time of trouble. 


essential to our survival to mount a secret 
attack upon a foe, the army is capable 
of doing it, and, with some changes in 
command structure in order to bypass 
bureaucracy, the army could do it as 
swiftly and secretly as the CIA. Under 
the command structure of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, congressional over- 
sight would be possible. Then, if the army 
got caught fielding a secret division in 
Laos, and if the American people did 
not want a secret division in Laos, the 
American people would know where to 
turn. 

I would turn the psychological war- 
riors and propagandists over to the Voice 
of America. Psychological warriors and 
propagandists probably never did belong 
in a secret agency. 

And, last, I would, choose a very few 
men to run spies and such covert op- 
erations as the passage of money to those 
in other lands who cannot afford to ac- 
cept American support openly. But I 
would limit covert operations to passing 
money to “friendlies.” 

1 would house these spy masters and 


and I would forbid, by law, any of 
them from ever calling himself "di- 
rector.” They would not work for the 
CIA. Because I would abolish the name 
CIA. 

As their chief, the President should 
choose for a term of six years some 
civilian who has demonstrated staunch- 
ness of character and independence ol 
mind. I would make him responsible to 
a joint committee of Congress, as well as 
to the President, and I would not permit 
him to serve more than one term. 

Thus, we might get rid of power. With- 
out power, arrogance would not be 
dangerous. Thus, loo, we could prevent 
the inside-outside syndrome, so essential 
to secrecy, from making a mockery of 
representative government. 

As for the house that Allen Dulles 
built at Langley, we might leave it stand- 
ing empty, our only national monument 
to the value that democracy places upon 
the recognition and correction of a mis- 
take. O 
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By Ses&ml&h O'Leary 

Washington Stcc Stai/ Wnter 

The chief of Latin Ameri- 
can operations for the CIA 
as leaving the agency effec- 
tive May § to organize for- 
mer American intelligence 
officers in an effort to de- 
fend the the organization 
against those who attack it 

He is David A. Phillips, 
52, who has been in charge 
of the Western Hemisphere 
Division for two years and 
is a veteran who has been 
CIA station chief in the Do- 
minican Republic, Brazil 
and Venezuela. Phillips re- 
cently informed CIA Direc- 
tor William E. Colby of his 
decision to take eariy re- 
tirement and that he 
intends to organize an as- 
sociation of retired 
intelligence officers from 
all American services. 

The Washington Star 
Seamed that Colby told 
Phillips he would rather he 
remain in his present job 
but accepted Phillips’ deci- 
sion with good wishes when 
the official made clear his 
decision was final. 

Phillips told the Star he 
was particularly' deter- 
mined to defend the agency 
as a private citizen, as he 
could not do while on the 
agency payroll, because 
much of the recent 
criticism of the CIA has fo- 
cused on his area of respon- 
sibility in Latin America. 

THE CIA has been linked 
with operations against the 
Marxist regime of the late 
President Salvador Ailende 
in Chile and allegations of 
assassination plots against 
Prime Minister Fidel Cas- 
tro of Cuba, the late Presi- 
dent Rafael Trujillo of the 
Dominican Republic . and 
the Sate President Francois 
Duvalier of Haiti. 

The association of retired 
intelligence officers does 
not yet exist, but Phillips 
has sent an open letter 
under that heading to 250 
former CIA officers with 
whom he is acquainted. The 
letter says in part: 

■“As chief of Latin Ameri- 
can operations, l have been 
deeply concerned about the 
decline of morale at Lang- 
ley (CIA headquarters) and 
abroad. Snowballing innu- 


endo, egregious stories and 
charges, and even honest 
concerns have presented us 
with the basic dilemma of 
issuing either a general 
statement which reassures 
few but preserves security, 
or a comprehensive ac- 
counting which satisfies 
some but at the expense of 
operations and agents. 

"‘Under the circum- 
stances. there is little doubt 
that a thorough congres- 
sional review is the best, if 
not the only solution even 
though some leakage of 
sensitive details on foreign 
operations seems almost 
inevitable. A few of our 
older documents from the 
Cold War period will make ; 
for pretty heady reading 
today. As for our present 
activities, I am convinced 
we have no problem. 

“IN THE meantime, our 
capabilities abroad arc | 
being damaged. More and 
more of our agents and 
friends — many of them 
fine people who cooperate- 
on the basis of ideology — ■ 
are saying thanks but no 
thanks. Friendly liaison 
services are beginning to 
back away from- us. The ; 
Marchettis and the Agees 
have the stage and only a 
few challenge them.” 

Victor Marchetti and 
Philip Agee are former CIA 
agents who have written 
critical exposes of the 
agency. 

Phillips said he is leaving 
the CIA because he wants to 
fill the gap and intends to 
challenge Marchetti to a 
series of college campus 
debates. He also will go on 
a lecture tour and do some 
writing to explain why the 
United States needs an 
intelligence service. 

Phillips said he was con- 
cerned that people might 
think he was stiil working 
for the agency when he gets 
started with the associa- 
tion’s efforts. He said, ‘‘I 
wish to make it absolutely 
clear that the CIA manage- 
ment has not had, and will 
not have, a hand officially,, 
unofficially or otherwise in 
this organization and its ef- 
forts.” 

Phillips said he will re- 
ceive $15,000 a year as a re- 1 


Moscow Bureau of The Sss 

. Moscow— 'The Soviet Union Chile and in Cyprus give su?° 
■seriously suggested last night ficient ideas as to who master- 
that the U.S. Central Intalli- minded the crime.” 
gence Agency had plotted the The American intelligence 
assassination of King Faisal of agency is blamed here botS 
Saudi Arabia because of grow- for the coup d’etat that ovep* 
ing friction between the moo- threw the Chilean administra* 
arch and Washington over the tion of President Salvador Ah 
price of oil and terms cf a lende in 1973 and the ouster 
Middle East settlement. last summer of President M> 

The government newspaper karios from Cyprus. 

Izvestia. stopped short, how- Izvestia pointedly recalls 
ever, of an o sen accusation, that Henry H. Kissinger, the 
but it left no’ doubt that It United S:s!s3 S5creta D «£ 
believes the CIA planned and State, had warned in January 
probably helped carry out U.S. might find $ 

Tuesday’s assassination. necessary m “extreme circum* 

In a short article headlined stances,” as Izvestia puts it, te 
“-Who Fired?” Izvestia cites ^ tervene militarily in oil-pro- 
Arab papers in Beirut, Cairo dudng^countres. Saudi Arabia, 
end Rabat, Morocco, to impli- paper indicates, wou.d be a 
cate the United States in the P r !R c . l Pf tar £ st - 
assassination. Tass, the official . A , ne enc * °[ last year, 
government news agenev, also I f vest . la last ths 

has carried stories in the last magazine Neicsweex 

two days suggesting that the Pushed an ominous cartoos. 
Central Intelligence Agency 
iwas involved. 

Radio Riyadh in Saudi Ara- 

lf t ^ S 'Earlier, Tass* had suggested 

'riM-inafvT'-rd adZl that 1112 new King 2nd CTOW3 

m.mally deran 0 ed and acted p r j nce j n £ aud j A ra bia were 

a 2, n t ‘ t .» . _ , even more pro-American than 

But Izvestia and Tass quote King Fai J had ever ^ 

the Beirut newspaper Al Lnca leaving the imDlication tha t 
as saying that the United the United Stat £ had gained 
States had concluded that a greatly tom assassination 
i reduction in oil pnees was im- Tass also suggested that tit 
' possible to achieve during Arabian-American Oil Com- 
Faisal s lifetime” and thus de- pany, known as Aramco, may 
cided to assassinate the mon- have been involved in the puts- 
arch, who is characterized as tive plot to assassinate King 
increasingly “disappointed Faisal because of his recent 
with American policies.” actions to nationalize the firm. 

The _ Moroccan newspaper These charges were in grea^ 
L’ Opinion is quoted as saying contrast, however, to the geo- 
that the basic American deci- erally mild Soviet comment os 
Sion to remove the King came the collapse of Mr. Kissinger's- 
after the 1973 oil embargo, efforts to mediate a new Is-. 
“There Is no need to indicate raeli withdrawal from the 
who did it. . . . The events in Sinai Peninsula. 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
31 MARCH 1975 

hr spice of the torrent of unfavorable, 
publicity about the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, recruiting is booming. 
CIA job applications jumped from a 
normal 300 weekly to 800 in January 
and the trend is continuing. 


tired employe compared 1 
with his present salary of i 
$35,000. The association, he 
said, will be financed by $10 
a year dues to be used for 
stamps, paper and similar 
expenses but not for sal- 
aries. He expects to provide 
for his own income through 
lecture fees. 
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THE ECONOMIST MARCH 29, 1975 

Glornar Explorer 

Went fishing 

" ’ " Washington, DC 

Plenty of people blame the press, the 
bearer of bad tidings, for the long string 
of embarrassing disclosures that has put 
the Central Intelligence Agency in a 
corner fighting for its bureaucratic life. 
The manner in which the true mission 
of that celebrated deep-sea mining 
ship, the Hughes Glornar Explorer, was 
disclosed last week puts the newspaper 
editors in a different light. Successive 
disclosures in the past year showed the 
CIA in an equivocal relationship to 
some of the illegalities of the Nixon 
Administration, meddling in the politics 
of Chile, indulging in domestic espion- 
age, and under suspicion of complicity 
in real or attempted foreign political 

assassinations. .. ... . . „ 

The Glornar Explorer is a different' 
:ase entirely. When a Soviet submarine 
exploded and sank in the Pacific in 
1968, the American under-sea tracking 
system established where the wreck 
occurred, while the Soviet system failed 
to do so. Eventually the Nixon Adminis- 
tration approved the building of a 
special ship, with a huge covered satel- 
lite barge, which arrived on the spot 
last year and picked up the Soviet sub- 
marine from its posidon on the sea 
bed, three miles down. The operation 
was bizarre and financially prodigal, 
its legality gave rise to lively argument 
among the government lawyers, it in- 
volved decepdon of the public, and it 
involved a covert association with a 
financier, Mr Howard Hughes, whose 
relations with the Nixon Administra- 
tion were, of arguable propriety in 
other ways. Still, as a genuine effort to 
gather foreign . military intelligence 
the operation did fall within the proper 
function of the CIA. 

The press handled it quite differently 
from the agency’s alleged trespasses 
and indiscretions. After the Glornar 
Explorer sailed in 1973 from the Atlan- 
' tic port where it was built, one or two 
reporters picked up hints that its 
mission might be something other tha'n 
scraping up mineral nodules from the 
ocean floor, but the CIA was able to 
persuade their editors, as a matter of 
public interest, not to pursue the ques- 
tion. A labour dispute that broke out 


over the manning of the ship had some 
features not easily explicable in a normal 
commercial vessel; that drew some 
attention. Last summer the offices of 
Mr Howard Hughes’s holding company 
in Los Angeles were broken into and 
quantities of its files removed, including 
files to do with the Glornar Explorer and 
the company’s relations with the CIA. 
An attempt at what is described as 
blackmail followed, Mr Hughes refused 
to pay, and last month a grand jury 
in Los Angeles began an investigation. 

By now the hints and rumours were 
fairly thick, and indeed the Los Angeles 
Times published on February 8th a 
version that had the Glornar Explorer 
searching for a sunken submarine, 
though in the wrong ocean. A quick 
intervention by the CIA got the report 
curtailed and moved to an inside page. 
Mr William Colby, the director of the 
CIA, got busy briefing editors, usually 
telling them more than they knew, 
explaining that the ship had not finished 
its job but had to return next summer to' 
collect some more pieces of submarine, 
and appealing to their public spirit not 
to spoil the game. The New York Times, 
the Washington Post, the Washington 
Star, Time, Newsweek and at least 
two radio and television networks had 
heard about it and all agreed to hold 
their hands, with the reservation that if 
others published it, they would have 
to. The dam broke on March 18th. 

On that evening the New York Times 
got word from Mr Jack Anderson, who 
continues the muck-raking column of 
the- lute Drew Pearson, that Mr Ander- 
son: was going to- use the story not in 
his column but in his regular radio talk, 
and it decided that it had to go ahead 
and publish. 

Against publishing the story was the 
argument that the Russians did not 
know what those two weird vessels 
were doing in that spot in the Pacific; 
Mr Melvin Laird, who was Secretary 
of Defence at the time the costly project 
was launched, has said he would guaran- 
tee that they did know. Even so, it is 
possible to argue that knowing some- 
thing is, for the Soviet government, 
a different matter from having to take 
cognisance of it officially. The lessons 
of the U-2 affair in 1960 have not been 
forgotten, and hence the Administra- 
tion was careful not to say a word. 

One thing that is clear is that the 
Glornar Explorer will not be returning 


to the spot to look for more bits of 
submarine. A rather valuable ship, 
equipped to recover objects from d:e 
deep sea-bed, looks like coming on the 
market, unless the circumspect Mi- 
Hughes took the precaution of getting 
a first option on it. Estimates of the 
cost of the whole Glornar Explorer 
operation are in the range of $350m. 

Senator Frank Church of Idaho, 
the liberal chairman of the Senate's 
select committee on intelligence activi- 
ties, lost no time in saying that the 
expense was too much: “No wonder 
we are broke,” he said. Few others are. 
.willing to join him publicly , in his 
judgment. There are reports that the 
lost Russian . submarine had a strange 
profile,- which might indicate a secret 
modernisation, making ships of its type 
subject to the strategic arms limitation- 
pact, and other reports that one or- 
more of its torpedoes, which may 
have been nuclear-tipped, were re- 
covered. Where, if not with the CIA. 
can such reports originate? Yet the CIA 
is also assiduously circulating the ver- 
sion that the submarine’s missiles and 
its coding apparatus were not, definitely 
not, among the articles recovered when 
a part of the wrecked ship fell back into 
the ocean depths. This is something the 
agency could be expected to say if it 
were true, and also if it were not. 

Intriguing, in a country that is so 
widely said to have succumbed to self- 
doubt, become disillusioned with power, 
and lost the feel for greatness? is the 
generosity of the praise that is being 
heaped on the, in other respects 
harassed, CIA for the boldness and 
technical excellence of tnis exercise is 
science fiction. What other country 
would think, of such a project, would 
find the money for it and would carry 
it out so flawlessly? Where else are the 
technological resources for such zn 
adventure to be found? Which naval 
power lost the submarine from view- 
(the Soviet Union), and which powes 
tracked.it to its grave in the deep ocean? 
Good intelligence work as a guarantee, 
of national security and a preconditkat 
of effective arms control are celebrated? 
by the New York Times and the Wash- 
ington Post, with expressions of thankful- 
ness that the CIA has, after si, 
demonstrated its pre-eminence in fee 
work which it was legitimately called 
into existence to do. -... . .... 


NEWSWEEK 
24 MARCH 1975 

COLBY COMES IN FROM THE COLD 

Congressional investigators looking into the CIA may ; 
get more than they expected from their demand that 
spymaster William Colby turn over tire report he 
delivered to President Ford last Christmas in Vail, 
Colo., on his agency’s domestic operations. Colby has 
told Sen. Frank Church, head of die Senate probe, thatj 
various in-house CIA task forces have from time to time, 
reviewed the agency’s internal workings. He volun- 
teered to turn over a list of these studies to the 
Congressional investigators. 
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U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24 MARCH 1975 

The Central Intelligence Agency is 
known to feel that its secrets will be 
safe with only two of the three groups 
that are now investigating its activi- 
ties— the Rockefeller Commission and 
the Senate probers. CIA officials worry 
about possible leaks of sensitive mate- 
rial from the House panel. 
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Equipped with the latest in weaponry and 
gadgeiry, these agents kill the enemy 
on order. They have even "eliminated" 
U.S. civilians! 

By Roy Norton 


Mr. G. was certainly not thinking of 
his own death as he hurried down the 
corridor to his hotel room in Guatemala. 
His mind swarmed with the details of 
smuggling rifles and machine guns to a 
band of Communist-backed re- 
volutionaries in Mexico. They had 
money to pay for weapons and wanted 
dsiivsry st h sscrsi Doint on Msxico s 
eastern coast. A fishing boat captain 
from Grand Isle, La., was to make the 
delivery. 

Mr. G. was thinking of the sizable 
profits he would make from the deal 
and barely noticed a thin, well-dressed 
young.man step out of a room down the 
hallway. The young man coughed, 
covering his face with a handkerchief. 

The two men drew abreast. 

“Are you an American?" the young 
man asked. 

Mr. G. turned and his eyes widened 
with fright. He stared into the barrel of a ' 
eight-inch long aluminum tube. Click! A 
strange vapor spurted from the metal 
device, surrounding Mr. G.'s face. 

“What the hell — •" he stammered, 
breathing the sour fumes into his lungs. 
He crumpled to the floor, his face 
turning purple. The young man placed 
the aluminum tube in his pocket and 
casually walked down the hall and 
stairway to the lobby. 

It took exactly 72 seconds for Mr. G. 
to die. He died just as the young man 
walked out into the street. Several 
minutes later, a hotel maid found the 
body and screamed her alarm. It was 
. another 20 minutes before an ambu- 
lance arrived. That evening, a death 
certificate was prepared. 

Heart attack was the verdict. 

The examining doctors knew nothing 
of a colorless, odorless poison carefully 
sealed in a thin capsule and shot out of 
a hermetically sealed aluminum tube. 
Bizarre poisons are seldom discussed 
at medical meetings. Few coroners 
know that such a capsule, fired no more 
than 24 inches from the victim’s face, 
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will produce almost instant death. 

The deadly vapors are breathed into 
the lungs. Arteries that carry blood to 
the brain are paralyzed instantly. Within 
seconds, the victim begins to die. 
Within minutes, all traces of the 
poisonous vapor disappear, long before 
an autopsy can be performed. 

The poison was developed in a 
Russian laboratory in the iate iS50s 
and brought to the U.S. Central 
Intelligence Agency in 1961 when 
Bogdam Stashinskiy defected to the 
West. Stashinskiy, a trained assassin 
for the KGB (Kommissariat 
Gosudarstevnnoi Bezopasnosti or 
Soviet Committee for State Security), 
knew the vapor was an effective murder 
weapon. He had eliminated two anti- 
Soviet exile agents in West Germany 
before surrendering to U.S. coun- 
terspies. 

Mr. G. was just one of many victims 
of the poison since then. A member of 
the shadowy world of international 
manipulators, he was a clever soldier of 
fortune who specialized in gunrunning, 
dope' smuggling, and political intrigue. 
Like his fellow entrepreneurs, he fed on 
revolt and revolution, hurrying to the 
world's hottest trouble spots in order to 
fatten his bank balance. 

The assassin with the deadly 
aluminum tubs was an illegal, or 
"black" agent in the "Plans” section of 
the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency. 
He is attached to "Staff D," an obscure 
department known inside the agency as 
the “Kill Squad." Equipped wiin the 
latest in weaponry and gadgeiry, these 
agents kill the enemy on order. Their 
victims are those persons considered a 
threat to the. national security of the 
U.S. In the example above, a 
Communist-inspired revolution south of 
the border would be a threat to the U.S., 
hence it was necessary to "eliminate" 
Mr. G. 

Members of the "Kill Squad" are the 
glamour boys of the CIA's 17,000-man 
spy organization. They are the true 


professionals in the back alley battles c? 
Cold Wax espionage. Cold-bloodedi'/, 

. they can murder a double agent is 
Berlin, liquidate a person who may 
jeopardize U.S. security, or arrange %, 
an assassination squad to kili ins 
political leader of an unfriendly country. 

Naturally, many of these projects am 
.surrounded by the highest secrecy 
There are stiff penalties to prevent 
present, or former, agents of the CIA 
from discussing their experiences. "I've 
been out of the ’Company’ for two 
years," remarked an ex-agent. "Hcnr- 
evsr, i? they knew I was talking, I ccu'ri 
be taken into custody without a warrant, 
held indefinitely, and brought to a 
secret trial. More than one person has 
been whisked out to the ‘Mansion’ for 
interrogation after they talked in public." 

The "Mansion” is the CIA's top secret 
65-acre private estate located a few 
miles from Oxford, Md., along the 
Chaptar.k River. The Mansion and 
grounds are protected by high, elec- 
trified fences, armed guards and a 
patrol of vicious German shepherd 
dogs. 

However, despite ail this official 
secrecy, many persons in and out of th* 
agency have become disenchanted . 
with the CIA. 

At this very moment in Washington, 
D.C., a blue ribbon panel, headed fey 
Vice President Rockefeller, is inves- 
tigating the organization and is prepar- 
ing a report for President Ford. In light 
of the fact that much has been exposed 
concerning the CIA’s activities in cur 
own country and the operation la 
unseat Salvadore Aliende in Chi;e„ 
there are those who feel that the deadly 
and frightening results of the "Kd 
Squads" should also be revealed to the 
public. 

Others seek power through o'f:c? 
politics. Like any other bureaucrats 
group, mere are cliques inside the CIA 
struggling for supremacy ever the vast 
spy nstwc'k. Some informants were 
recruited, trained, sent into the fie'e. 
and qu ckiy became disillusioned by the 
realities of espionage. “It looks good 
only in the movies," remarked ora 
source. 

From interviews developed over a 
span of many months, considerable 
data on the CIA was obtained. Despit' 
the secrecy, the agency constant*? 
bubbles with wild stones and fantasv„- 
rumors; separating the fact from Dn 
fantasic was no easy task. Since tr.h. 
information cannot be verified officiary, 
every effort has been made to insure 
accuracy within these limitations. 

My information includes: 

@ An aborted assassination pks 
against Fidel Castro during his visit 5a 
New York for an appearance before tbs 
United Nations; 

©The formation and trailing m 
para-military assassination squads., 
staffed by Cubans; 

© "Kill to protect" orders on the ? J 
spy plane; 

© Persistent rumors concerning 
possible murder of several U.S. cv • 
2 ens; and 

® Details on the latest weaponry cjJ 
gadgetry. 

Get Castro: Lika some andam 
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bearded demon, Fidel Castro is a 
satanic figure to CIA agents. “He is 
satan incarnate, a living reminder of tha 
agency’s failures in Cuba, the Bay of 
Pigs, and other fiascoes,” reported a 
former agent “They've tried everything 
to get Castro. Nothing has worked.” • 
Originally, the agency was lax in 
determining Castro's political beliefs. A 
CIA briefing to President Eisenhower’s 
Board of Consultants on Foreign 
Intelligence Activities in late 1960 
reported Castro as being a "political 
enigma." A still secret report declared 
that Castro did not become a Com- 
munist until after the Bay of Pigs. "Prior 
to that time, his public statements did 
not reflect Marxist directions," the 
report stated. 

Nevertheless, there were those in the 
CIA who did not trust Castro, even in 
1960. “If he walks, talks, and acts like a 
Communist I say he is one,” a crusty 
CIA official declared. Others agreed 
and, when Castro announced his 
intentions to visit the United Nations, an 
assassination plot was formed. 

“A visit to the U.S. by a foreign leader 
is a good opportunity to obtain 
information," explained a former agent. 
“The CIA almost always maintains a 
hospitality suite for the American 
policemen assigned to guard a visiting 
dignitary. When the officers go off duty, 
they drop in for free food and drinks. 
We debrief them through casual 
questioning. Surprisingly, we often pick 
up important intelligence data. 

"When Khruschsv visited the U.S., 
the police reported he was hitting the 
bottle,” he said. "He was also abrupt 
and he treated his associates in a 
demeaning manner. This indicated a 
possible . power struggle that ended 
when the old boy was ousted.” 

Castro came to New York in I960 
and the CIA opened a hospitality suite 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Off duty 
policemen assigned to guard Castro 
were offered the finest in food and 
drink, served and poured by CIA 
agents. 

But the assassination plot was 
aborted. Why? 

One agent said, "there were just too 
many complications.” 

Shortly after Castro's visit to New 
York, the CIA selected severai Cuban 
exiles to staff CIA-financed assassina- 
tion squads. . "The idea was that a 
four-man team would return to Cuba, 
set up posts near Castro's headquar- 
ters, and kill him in a crgss fire from 
high-powered sniper rifles equipped 
with bullets that exploded on impact. 
Another team was assembled to ‘hif 
Castro when and if he made a public 
appearance. Still another team was 
trained to blow up his office, using 
powerful explosives.” 

The assassination squads were 
trained in the Florida Everglades, under 
the direction of a graduate of a WW II 
OSS assassination school. Marine 
officers, assigned to the CIA, assisted 
in the training. "Several squads were 
trained, but Castro's intelligence. men 
learned of our intentions," an ex-agent 
said. "There are rumors of at least fwo 
attempts made on Castro's life. Both 
failed. I don't know if this was our CIA 


squads or some, ordinary Cuban 
citizen.” 

What happened to the remaining 
assassins? "There is always work jor a 
man schooled in murder, concluded 
my informant. "At least one of these , 
men was at the Bay of Figs. Later, he 
flew some of the old B-26 bombers for 
the CIA in the Congo rebellion. He got a 
bellyful in tha Congo after being 
ordered to fly over native villages and 
indiscriminately fire on civilians. He 
dropped out of sight after that. 

Some critics of the CIA, particularly: 
those with dispute the "lone assassin 
verdict in the death of Pres. John 
Kennedy, believe the CIA is responsi- 
ble for the murder of several world 

leaders. « 

A group of independent, selt- 
financed investigators have been sifting 
the facts in several assassinations for 
several years. They are concerned with 
what are considered similarities in the 
deaths of Patrice Lumumba, Dag 
Hammarskjold, Sen. Robert Kennedy, 
Pres John Kennedy, Martin Luther 
King. Jr., and Malcolm X. "There are 
certain patterns in these murders to 
warrant further investigation,” one 
investigator declared. 

Another investigator was more out- 
spoken. "I am convinced that a clique 
within the Central Intelligence Agency, 
or a CIA-linked group, is responsible for 
several assassinations,”, he reported, "i 
just find it too incredible to believe an 
'agency of the U.S. government would 
cold-bloodedly rnurder President Ken- 
nedy, or assassinate some of the best 
mines in the modern woria simply 
because the victims did not believe in 
the Cold War.” 

However, these independent inves- 
tigators are not overly optimistic about 
the results of their investigations. “If we 
had everything down in black and 
white, hard evidence, no one would 
believe it," one man concluded. The 
facts are few, the theories are numer- 
ous. 

The U-2 Murders: “Intelligence flights 
over unfriendly countries stoned as early 
as 1952 or 1953, using the early U-2 
planes under CIA jurisdiction, " a former 
CIA agent revealed. "The U-2 flights 
have continued to this day, despite the 
photographs we obtain from our ‘spies 
in the sky.’ 

. "Tha U-2 planes flown over Russia 
were highly improved aircraft iheir 
range was tremendous and their 
altitude was quite high," he continued. 
"The CIA was charged with protecting 
these planes from any publicity and an. 
English civilian was ‘eliminated' when 
he attempted to take pictures of the U-2 
at Lakenhsaih. England. 

"I heard of another incident that 
allegedly occurred at Atsugi Airport, 
near Tokyo, in the fall of 1959. A 
Japanese teen-ager slipped onto the 
base and snapped a few pictures, 
which he hoped Jo sell to newspapers 
or magazines. ; Word got back to 
someone and, the next evening, the 
teen-ager drowned himself. Naturally, 1 
assume he had very little choice and 
was probably held under the water by 
an agent," he concluded. 

Are the assassinations of civilians 


cleared through channels? .Must prior 
approval be obtained? 

“Absolutely not! An agent in the 
‘black’ section is trained, and charged, 
to make his own decisions," the 
informant said. “An agent may be cutof 
contact with his superiors for long 
periods of time. If security is com- 
promised, they will remember that dead 
men tell no tales. Also, a request for 
permission to kill indicates art agent 
may have slipped up somewhere along 
the line. Your superiors in the agency 
do not like mistakes. You do what you 
must do to protect the national security 
and you do it well. An agent might 
request a professional assassin if he is 
confronted with a particularly compS- 
caled job. Then, the agency would send 
a pro or two out into the field." 

It was essential that the U-2 project 
be protected by “kill" orders. 

Despite his braggart’s shouts, Rus- 
sian Premier Nikita Khrushchev and his 
predecessors knew the CIA pulled off 
an important coup in the Cold War. 

The following information was ob- 
tained from a former U-2 pilot and was 
verified by other sources. “The U-2 was 
a beautiful plane," the pilot said. "There 
were several windows built into the 
bottom of the craft, designed to 
photograph enemy installations from 
high altitudes. This was an important 
function of the flights over Russia and 
China. 

"However, there was another gadget 
in the plane and a system of pushing 
b' ttons at certain points along the 
flight," he continued. “These buttons 
activated a recot dmy usvivc uiui move 
a radar imprint on tape of the plane’s 
flight over the Earth. We obtained a 
flight pattern on the tape. After 
processing, the radar tape could be 
locked into an atomic missile. The 
missile guidance system is set up to 
follow the exact pattern on the tape, 
from launching until strikedown. The. 
missile might deviate off course, but a 
has to come back and seek out the 
pattern on the tape. 

"It is a foolproof system for directing 
an atomic missile directly on target 
without missing by an inch," he said. 
"Once that missile is launched, nothing 
other than a shoot-down can stop it 
from hitting directly on target. Scramble 
systems can foul up a computer- 
directed missile. The typography of trie 
Earth for several hundred miles need'to 
be changed to stop a radar tape- 
directed missile. That's an impossibility 
so the missile is ready to hit directly on 
target! 

"When Francis Gary Powers crashed 
and Nikita Khrushchev discovered we 
had missiles homed in right on his 
head, he almost went nuts," the prior 
continued. "He knew there was abso- 
lutely nothing he could do. We’ve been, 
zeroed in for years on every important 
target in Russia and Red China." 

Some intelligence people believe tha 
crash of Powers’s U-2 plane was no 
accident. "The whole thing has just 
never added up.” the pilot concluded. 
“Things are never what they seem in 
espionage. A secret weapon is no good 
unless the enemy knows about it.” If 
Powers did play such a role in a 
"set-up" crash inside Russia, it would 
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be the most lucrediole espionage stony 
in history, 

He ■ Was An Idealist Csntrai intelli- 
gence Agency trainee a.'a called 
JOT’S, junior Officer Trainees, during, 
their extensive training program. Sams 
trainees receive underwater and jungie 
warfare training at a secret CIA camp in 
a Southern swamp. Others are given 
training at a CIA base located near Las 
Vegas. Nev. 

White assassination is seldom dis- 
cussed openly by the instructors, it is 
present in CIA classes by implication. A 
former agent told of an instructor’s 
remarks to the class one afternoon 
during his training. “A U.S. citizen 
happened to stumble onto a base 
where the ‘Company’ was training 
Cubans for the Bay of Pigs invasion. He 
took several photographs of equipment 
with U.S. markings on the side," the 
instructor said. “This was before the 
markings were to be removed for the 
actual invasion. If the photographs 
were published, it would have been a 
very serious breach of security at the 
Bay of Pigs. 

“He arrived in New York and was 
stopped and interrogated. Offers were 
made to purchase the pictures and buy 
him off. He was an idealist and refused 
to cooperate,” the instructor said. "He 
was crossing a street when a truck 
veered out of control, struck, and killed 
him. And fellows, those pictures and 
negatives just plain disappeared during 
all the confusion.” 

Trainees also hear of an old, grizzled 
desert gold prospector who unknow- 
ingly wandered into a restricted military 
area with top secret installations. “The 
’Company’ man knew there was a 99 
percent chance the old boy would keep 
his mouth shut,” trainees were in- 
formed. “But no chance could be taken. 
The prospector was eliminated and 
buried in an unmarked grave.” 

The CIA's assassination squads that 
operated in Vietnam were known as the 
Intelligence, Coordination, and Exploita- 
tion unit. Trainees were told of ICE 
terrorists, trained by Special Forces 
and Green Berets, who had been 
successful in capturing, or killing, 
numerous Communist sympathizers. 
"CIA agents worked very closely with 
the Green Berets and UOT teams, in 
Vietnam,” an informant said. 

Almost every ex-agent has a story 
involving the death of a U.S. citizen who 
unknowingly jeopardized national sec- 
urity in one way or another. These 
stories frequently concern someone 
who stumbled onto a secret military 
base on U.S. soil. These unsubstan- 
tiated tales include stories of people 
who wandered into a Cuban training 
camp operated by the CIA in the Florida 
Everglades. “Those nuts in there are 
pretty darn trigger-happy.” said an 
agent. “A few got into an argument 
between themselves ending with a 
shoot-out that brought the county 
sheriff into the brawl, it took some real 
fancy footwork to keep that incident off 
the front pages.” 

Mental instability, nervous break- 
downs, and mentaf aberrations with 
paranoid tendencies are an occupa- 
tional hazard for the CIA acenf. "You 
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get to.be a bit paranoid if you’re in this 
business for any length of time," 
admitted a former agent. "A number of 
agents have freaked out, chasing their 
wives or girt friends with knives or guns. 
One poor soul took an eight-inch 
butcher knife and decided to carve up 
his landlady. A larger than usual 
number of employees are arrested in 
Washington, D.C., or the neigr, coring 
communities in compromising situa- 
tions involving morals charges. 

“A dubious fringe benefit is a private 
sanitarium,” he said. "Security might be 
compromised if an agent was treated 
by an outside psychiatrist. This sounds 
good, but it can backfire. A young 
analyst requested to be relieved of his 
duties; he felt the pressure was too 
much. The agency did not act. Finally, 
James Woodbury and his wife, 
Dorothy, made a suicide pact and 
leaped off a bridge down at Great Fails, 
Va. Our suicide rate is much higher 
than that for the average population." 

What frightens this agent, and many 
others, is a nagging fear that an agent 
in the field may someday go berserk. "A 
single man with training in explosives, 
killing, and every type of dirty warfare 
could disrupt an entire metropolitan 
city,” he said. "Some day we may wak9 
up and find such an incident on our 
front pages." 

Weaponry: Like their fictional coun- 
terparts, the management at th9 CIA 
has a fascination for sophisticated 
weaponry. Very few of the bizarre items 
in their spy arsenal conform to the 
Geneva Conventions regarding modern 
armories; many are so secret that few 
people outside the CIA know about 
them. 

One diabolical device is a candidate 
for th8 “ultimate weapon.” 

“This is an electronic gadget that 
changes the role of electrical insulators 
and conductors," I was told. “An in- 
sulator becomes a conductor and vice 
versa. The device can be attacheePto 
an automobile, a telephone, or an 
electrical appliance, and the victim is 
electrocuted.” 

At present, the device works only on 
a single appliance. “The labs hope to 
come up with a pyramiding system,"' 
the informant said. “The device could 
then be attached to a point in a city’s 
electrical system. The entire city’s 
electrical grid would be transformed ■ 
from positive-negative to negative- 
positive, Ail the- humans would be 
electrocuted, while the building and 


physical facilities would be unharmed.” 

On an even deadlier side, CIA 
chemists have developed a new nerve 
gas which contains two chemicals 
which ara not poisonous themselves. 
However, when the chemicals am 
mixed with each other, a deadly nerve 
gas results. “These are common 
chemicals. They’re stored in two 
separate compartments of a bottle 
which - breaks on impact,” my source 
said. “This makes it easy to carry a 
nerve gas, without danger.” 

Poison is a favorite weapon among 
the CIA’s "black" agents. The mosJ 
useful- poisons are those of the curare 
family, a CIA favorite. Crystalline curare 
is extremely powerful; only 0.023 grams 
are. required to kill a person. One 
gadget used by agarits is a curare- 
tipped dart fired from a smalt blowgun, 
which resembles a cigarette; a cigarette 
lighter can also be used as a powerful 
mechanical dart gun, shooting a 
poisoned dart across a room. 

Other weapons include the traditional 
silencer-equipped machine guns, pis- 
tols, and burp guns. These are usually 
equipped with custom-made ammuni- 
tion that explodes on impact. "What- 
ever the dark side of man can conceive, 

. we have in our arsenal,” a former agent 
said. 

“What can we conclude about the 
CIA and the use of “Kilt Squads"? 

. Although a newcomer to international 
espionage, the Central Intelligence 
Agency has become one of the worlds 
leading — perhaps the best — intel- 
ligence gathering agencies. However, 
the basic weakness in any spy organi- 
zation is that a reckless, untruthful, 
unscrupulous schemer makes the per- 
1 feet agent. The perfect agent can al- 
ways be dangerous to a democratic 
society, unless held in check. We have 
focused on a single aspect of the CIA; 
there are many achievements and 
several failures. 

Today when we are so closely 
examining the CIA after seeing how tha 
Executive Branch of government tried 
to — and did — use this organization, we 
must make sure that it car; never 
happen again. It’s a small step from 
obtaining disguises to "eliminating" 
the opposition. The CIA was formed to 
preserve the freedom of the people of 
the U.S. — we must never give it the 
opportunity to become our master. # 
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High court petition 

The U.S. Supreme Court has been 
petitioned to overturn an appellate 
court ruling which sustained the CIA’s 
right to suppress writings of former 
employees about what they learned 
while working for the agency. The 
petition for a high court hearing was 
made by Victor L. Marchetti and John 
D. Marks, co-authors of the partly 
censored book, “CIA and the Cult of 
Intelligence,” joined by publisher Al- 
fred A. Knopf Inc. 
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By John P. MacKenzic 

v:ashi=E:on Po,: 5t a!£ Writer 

The Supreme Court was 
asked yesterday to decide 
whether the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency has broad 
power to suppress writings of^ 
former employees about \vhat‘ 
they learned while working 
for the CIA. 

Victor L. Marchetti and 
John D. Marks, coauthors of 
the ' partly censored book, 
‘•CIA and the Cult of Intelli- 
gence,” joined publisher 
Alfred A. Knopf. Inc., in seek- 
ing a high court hearing. 

The Fourth U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals last month 
sustained the CIA's right to 
enforce its secrecy agreement 
with Marchetti, a former high- 
ranking agency employee, and 
relaxed the CIA's burden ot 
proving that deleted passages - 
from the book contained clas- 
sified information. 

The low- r court "prostrated 
itself before the totem of na- 
tier. si security.*’ the petition 
said, “and completely ignored 
the compelling claims of free 
speech and free press, which 
are guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution.” I 

In addition to the constitu-j 
-tional attack, the petition chal- 
lenged the CIA’s right to ob-J 
tain an injunction preventing 
publication of the disputed j 
passages on grounds that Con-; 
gress had not authorized sucli 
court orders despite the agen- 
cy’s requests. 

The authors and publisher 
had won a significant victory 
last year when District Judge 
Albert V. Bryan Jr. in Alexan- 
dria rejected the CIA’s claim 
that more than 200 items of in- 
formation had been classified. 
Bryan said the agency ap- 
peared to classify the informa- 
tion on the spot when it 
screened the manuscript. 

But the court of appeals^ 
held that information should 
be deemed classified if it was* 
"classifiable” and appeared: 

' anywhere on a government 
' document bearing a classifica- 
tion *• amp. f'iic court said 
there was a ‘ presumption ot 
regularity in performance by 
public officials” safeguarding 
= government secrets, so that ii'i 
; an item could have been clas-j 
sifted it was in fact classified,, j 
jVIclvin L. Wulf and Floyd; 
Abrams, attorneys for the au-; 
thors and publisher, said then 
appellate court ignored evt-; 
dence that government classi- 1 


By Louis Heron 

An American newspaper re- 
port that Britain’s Secret Intelli- 
gence Service is upset because 
the Central Intelligence Agency 
failed to pass on the results of 
its operations in Britain lias 
been dismissed as fiction by 
those in a position to know. 

The two agencies have always 
closely cooperated with each 
other since the SIS helped to 
organize the CIA in the late 
forties. Moreover, it was said, 
the CIA does not operate in 
Britain. 

There is, of course, a CIA 
station in London, blit any in- 
formation it wanted on British 
affairs would almost certainly 
be available from official 
sources. If it were not available, 
the British security services 
could be expected to cooperate. 

According to sources there 
has, however, been some fric- 
tion between the two agencies. 
The first is due to antipathy 
between personalities, which is 
generally unavoidable when two 
nations cooperate, although 
there is said to be less friction 
between the two intelligence 
agencies than between, say, the 
Foreign Office and the State 
Department. 

The second is that the SIS, 
and indeed other friendly intel- 
ligence services, is beginning to 
feel that the CIA can no longer 
be trusted with secrets because 
defectors such as Marchetti and 
Agee are likely to publish them. 
There is also some apprehension 
that they could be revealed dur- 
ing the course of impending 
congressional investigations into 
the CIA. 

The staff of the CIA station 
in London includes only 
analysts, researchers and ad- 
ministrators. That is standard 
practice as even the defectors 
have made clear in their revela- 
tions. 

Mr Cord Meyer, the station 
chief, originally worked for a 
One World movement, and after- 
wards became expert in inter- 
national organizations and rela- 
tions, especially labour relations. 


He is typical of the CIA’s senior 
men, and probably would not 
know how to spy if given the 
opportunity. 

The existence of the CIA 
station here is well known to 
Mr Wilson as it was to Mr Heath 
and previous Prime Ministers. 
The SIS station in Washington 
is also known to the White 
House. Again this is standard 
practice. 

Mr Wilson is also personally 
acquainted with CIA men. For 
instance, Mr Chet Cooper, who 
was second in command of the 
CIA’s London station before 
becoming a special assistant to 
President Johnson, was in an 
upstairs room in Chequers the 
night the Prime Minister tried 
to reach an agreement with Mr 
Kosygin, the Soviet Prime 
Minister, to prolong the bomb- 
ing pause in Vietnam in the 
sixties^ 

Mr Cooper was there, with an 
open line to the White House, 
because Mr Wilson knew that 
he could trust him. ■ i 

The Labour motion calling on 
the Government to declare the . 
resident CIA men persona non 
grata therefore served no pur- 
pose, except perhaps to dis- 
tract attention from the visit 
here next month of Mr Shcle- 
pin, the former head of the 
KGB. 

Unbeknown to those who 
signed the motion, the purpose 
of those behind the campaign 
may have been to discredit the 
new American Ambassador, Mr 
Elliot Richardson. 

The main mutual interests of 
the CIA and the British intelli- 
gence and security services, 
apart from sharing a variety of 
information from third coun- 
tries, is the detection of for- 
eign spies in the upper reaches 
of governments. Another is the 
struggle against international 
terrorism. 

The latter obviously requires 
close cooperation between most 
friendly intelligence services, 
especially since the terror isi 
, groups have established links 

NEW YORK DAILY NEWS 
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fying officers do not classify j 
everything that could be elas- j 
' sified. j 

The book has been pub-f 
lished with numerous blank* 
spaces marking CIA deletions, t 
If the court decides to hear 
the case, oral argument would; 
; be in the fall. If the court re- 
jects the petition, the apellate 
* court ruling will stand. 


with the Mafia and other crim- 
inal elements. 

A third is subversion. Lord 
ChaJl'om spoke about this re- 
newed threat in a recent debuie 
in the House of Lords. Tlx 
Times reported last year thxt 
the CIA was investigating sub- 
version in Britain. It .was 
denied, but there is no reason, 
to believe that the report was 
not generally correct. 

The extra CIA men then 
reported to be in Britain were 
understood to be experts skiH 
led in the use of advanced sur- 
veillance techniques. They haa 
come to Britain to help train, 
members of British security 
services* 

In the Lords debate. Lora 
Chalfont said : “ There were alio 
in society a considerable num- 
ber of people known in the 
jargon of intelligence vs 
‘sleepers’. They did not pursue 
at this moment any extremist 
or subversive activity but when 
the time came w’ould be activa- 
ted and do whatever they bed 
to do to achieve their aims.’ 

The “sleepers” are said to 
be placed in strategic areas; 

. such as public utilities, tin? 
docks and the various commu- 
nications systems, as well ss 
elsewhere. It is said that in 
the event of a national emer- 
gency they could bring taa 
country to a standstill. 

This may sound overly drama- 
tic, but it cannot be dismissed 
as a figment of the heated 
imagination of Colonel Stirling 
and his private army. It is a 
danger taken quite serious#, 
but level-headedlv, not oniv in 
Britain, but in the United 
States ' and other Western 
countries. 

There is small reason to get 
excited about what can only fee 
regarded as another phase a i 
the ideological struggle that fas 
Jong been evident, but it hetes 
to explain why friendly gov- 
ernments want close coopera- 
tion between their intelligence 
services. 

Such cooperation is as essen- 
tial as Interpol is in the detec- 
tion of international crime. 


Bv JOSEPH VOLZ ami FRANK VAN RIPER 
Washington, March 18 (News Bureau)— The Cenbr;: 
Intelligence Agency, apparently trying to win over frees- 
man congressmen, invited the 75 newcomers to break^y^ 
jin the well guarded spy shop today. But the get-acquaint>, 
j affair fell flat when . Director William E. Colby refuse 
! to answer detailed questions about alleged assassina tjo-i 

j plots. . . 1 , . 

Only about 20 freshmen law- one definite response during sax. 

T -r* » »Y “* 

breakfast at the agency s head- pro j ector to help deliver hri iec- 
quarters in nearby Langley, Va. . ture. - That was when he was 
Many of the freshman said asked if the CIA had had any- 
they had ben “disappointed at thing to- do with the Jobs F. 
| Colbv’s reticence! Kennedy assassination. ‘ 

Colby reportedly gave only ■ ..“No,”, the , direct or replied . 
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ty SMITH HEMPSTONE 

WASHINGTON - When Jack Ander- 
s:n blew the CIA’s cover on Operation 
Jennifer, he compromised not only a 
possible second attempt to raise the 
rest of that Russian sub from the floor 
of the Pacific but other potential simi- 
lar salvage operations that could have 
contributed to our national security. 

!i is impossible to say what might 
hare been retrieved this July from the 
Golf class boat that sank 750 miles off 
Ha waii in 1968, if only because it is not 
clear what precisely was salvaged last 
summer. 

Most of the reports imply that the 
SciC-million operation recovered the 
forward third of the diesel-electric sub- 
marine containing the remains of 
. some of the Russian crew but neither 
hydrogen-warhead missiles nor coding 
' r t‘5Chi»!C. ^ 

Had a second salvage attempt, now 
al.m.st certainly precluded by Ander- 
son’s radio broadcast and the press re- 
ports that followed it, been successful, , 
the results certainly would have been 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
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By tha Associated Press 

Miami 

A fermer mortgage broker says his 
'Has coBicoeied phony mortgages which 
.ettsd S3 million or 54 million on behalf of 
what he believed was the CIA, the Miami 
J.arald said 5e recent editions. The CIA 
nisi it was not involved in the scheme. 

Andres Castro tsM the Herald a story of 
nterste.te skulduggery that ended when 
ids brokerage license was seized and he 
started running te avoid people who had 
been defrauded, the newspaper said. 

“The CIA made me do it,” Mr. Castro 
told toe Herald. 

But the Herald quoted a CIA spokesman 
as saying, “This poor guy’s been taken, 
a ad it’s none of our doing whatsoever. 
This one ain’t on us, dad.” 

The Herald said at least the federal 
grend jury was investigating the fraud 
scheme and Mr. Castro was under in- 
vestigation by several federal agencies. 

The scheme involved doubling mort- 
gages by selling good ones along with 
forged cues to raise money fast, 4 he 
newspaper said. 

Mr. Castro said he believed he was 
dealing with the CIA because one of the 
men issvolved was Antonio Y glesias, who 
has a long history of CIA connections 
dating back to the 1881 Bay of Pigs 
invasion, the Herald said. 


worth the money. - 

Had the salvage of the Golf class 
boat been completed in-secrecy, would 
it have been possible for the CIA ship : 
Glcrr.ar Explorer to retrieve' the re- 
mains of the nuclear-powered Novem- 
ber class Russian submarine that is 
believed to have sunk off Spain in 
April, 1970? Recovery of that whale- 
shaped boat’s nuclear plant would 
have been an. intelligence coup of the 
first order. 

. With the perfect vision of hind- 
sight, the CIA’s critics ' maintain that 
Project Jennifer was both stupid — • 
since it conceivably could damage' 
relations with the Soviet Union — 
and wasteful. 

But a couple of points have to be 
made: 

' The operation was well within the 
CIA’s mandate.' It was ■ subjected to 
intense scrutiny within- the govern- 
ment, approved by the “Forty Com- 
mittee’’ of the National Security 
Council chaired by Henry Kissinger 


and okayed by Presidents Nixon and 
Ford. Key congressmen including 
Senate Majority Leader Mike Mans- 
field and Rep. Lucien Nedzi, chair- 
man of the House Select Intelli- 
gence Committee, ' were briefed on 
Jennifer; ... . . t 

. Given the continuing. Soviet arms 
builci-up and the uncertainty of the 
Kremlin’s intentions, the CIA would 
have been derelict in its duty had it 
. not made the effort to gain the intel- 
ligence sealed in the sunken sub’s 
crushed hull. 

The CIA is wide open to.. criticism 
on some matters. Bu^ that '■members • 
of. Congress and other,. people should 
attack the agency . for 'conducting an 
imaginative ■ project- for. which it 
should be praised .shows what a 
topsy-turvy world this is. ’ 

Jack Anderson won the Pulitzer 
Prize in 1972 for revealing the Amer- 
ican “tilt" toward Pakistan during 
the Indo-Pakistani War. - For blowing 
the cover on an ongoing, important 
and .legitimate CIA operation, he 
ought "to get the Daniel Ellsberg 
Award for 1975. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, THURSDAY, 'MARCH 20, 1975 


Special to The ?few York Times 

LONDON, March 1 9 — Labor 
members of Parliament said to- 
night that 10 officials listed as 
attaches at the United States 
Embassy here were linked with 
the Central Intelligence Agency. 

. A motion presented to the 
House of Commons by 34 mem- 
bers, most of them ’associated 
with the left wing of the gov- 
erning party, demanded tire im- 
mediate expulsion of the offi- 
cials unless the United States 
j Government could substantiate 
-that they were truly diplomats. 

| • One of the signers: Dennis 
Skinner, named Cord Meyer Jr. 
as head of the C.I.A.’s ern- 
ibassy team and said he was 
| shortly to be withdrawn from 
| Britain. 

: Mr. Meyer is known to be 
the C.I.A. station chief in Brit- 
ain, although he is listed in the 
Foreign Office’s London Diplo- 
matic List as "attache.” He is 
understood to be due for re- 
tirement in August. 

Others Listed 

The motion named the other 
nine as: 


Benjamin J. Price, John W. 
Coffey, Sidney Bearman, A. 
Spencer Braham, William Mc- 
Ghee, Joseph C. Then, Joseph 
P. Sherman, George Ford II and 
John A. Reed Jr. Mr. Reed is 
listed in the Diplomatic List 
as "Attache (political-military)” j 
and all the others as “attachd.”' 

Several have been listed in 
the State Department’s bio- 
graphical records ar. having 
been “analysts” and “commu- 
nications officers.” 

Two other signers of the mo- 
tion, Stanley N evens and . 
Thomas Lilterick, said they had I 
carried out an investigation 
that indicated none of the 10 
were employes of any United 
States Government agencies j 
with legitimate interest in for- 1 
eign affairs. 

j Mr. Newens has often been 
i linked with left-wing causes 
jand his name frequently ap- 
pears on rank-and-file motions’ 
'such as the one. presented to- 
i night. Mr. Lilterick has been in 
.the Commons only six months., 
j Although the motion wasi : 
[signed by 31 members, it is un- i 
i likely the Government will find 
[time to debate it. I 


j The motion says the C.LA. 1 
'has interfered- in the internal' 
affairs of many countries a».d 
the “subversion and overthrew 
of governments in Guatems&r. 
Iran, Guyana, Chile and other 
countries.” 

It asks the Government to 
inform the United States fiat 
evidence exists to indicate fiat 
the 10 accorded diplomatic 
credentials are associated with 
C.I.A. work and adds, “Unless, 
.this can be disproved forthwith,; 
leach must be regarded as per-; 
sona non grata and withdrawn 
from Britain immediately. ■ 

Prime Minister Wilson vas 
j asked in the Commons vesfv - 
‘day whether he would" take 
action against C.LA. activities 
in this country. He replied fea: 
he was awaiting the outcome ci 
the inquiry into the C.LA. b'fr.g 
held in the United States srd 
would not hesitate ;o hold s: 
independent inquiry should ■’.u-' 
derice be found that its agrees 
.were operating in Britain uiwkc 
1 diplomatic cover. 
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U.S. NEWS a WORLD REPORT, April 7. ',975 


Seldom has this country had greater need of an efficient 
intelligence service overseas. Yet, experts report: Never has 
the CIA been in such disarray as it is today. 


America’s worldwide espionage appa- 
ratus is being shaken to its foundations 
by the crisis currently gripping the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. 

A “damage assessment” based on in- 
formation frorh top CIA officials and 
Allied intelligence authorities in Europe 
shows — 

• Foreigners serving as secret agents 
are frightened that they will be exposed 
by leaks in Washington — which could be 
fatal. Result: A number of veteran spies 
are curtailing their activities or quitting 
altogether. 

• Recruiting of new foreign agents 
overseas is falling off sharply. Some who 
volunteered have since changed their 
minds. They regard the risk as too great. 

• Intelligence services in 

friendly countries are worried 
about continued collaboration. 

with the CIA. They are fearful 
that their secrets may be com- 
promised or their governments 
embarrassed. The London 
Times reports: 

“The SIS [Britain’s Secret In- 
telligence Service], and indeed 
other friendly intelligence ser- 
vices, are beginning to feel that 
the CIA can no longer be trust- 
ed with secrets.” 

• American companies that 
in the past extended invaluable 
assistance to the CIA overseas 
now are getting cold feet. They 
fear that their activities in this 
field — for example, providing 
“cover”' for American agents 
abroad — may be exposed. That 
could be disastrous for their for- 
eign enterprises. 

Three probes. This is only a 
preliminary inventory of the 
impact on America’s overseas 
intelligence network of the lat- 
est — and most serious — crisis in 
the 28-year history of the CIA. . 

The full effect will not be 
measurable until completion of 
the three separate investiga- 
tions that are examining the Agency’s 
operations — one conducted by a “blue 
ribbon” presidential commission and the 
other two by Senate and House select 
committees. 

These unprecedented investigations 
were triggered initially by charges last 
December that the CIA had engaged in 
illegal domestic spying on a massive 
scale — mainly against groups opposing 
the Vietnam War, and other protest 
movements. 

The scope of the inquiries has been 

. 21 


steadily expanded to encompass new al- 
legations that have surfaced recently. 

One claims that Agency officials plot- 
ted — but did not carry out — assassina- 
tions of three foreign leaders. President 
Ford is said to have received a verbal 
report on these incidents from CIA Di- 
rector William E. Colby. 

Another allegation put on the agenda 
of the three investigating bodies: Ac- 
cording to Chief Postal Inspector Wil- 
liam J. Cotter, CIA agents for 20 years 
opened mail to Russia and other Com- 
munist countries in violation of postal 
laws — until he issued an ultimatum in 
1973 ordering them to desist. 

Even the CIA’s latest coup — the sal- 
vaging of part of a sunken Soviet missile 
submarine in the Pacific Ocean — is to be 
investigated. 

The chairman of the Senate Select 
Committee on Intelligence, Senator 
Frank Church (Dem.), of Idaho, has 
questioned the expenditure of a report- 
ed 350 million dollars on this project— 
which included the secret construction 
of an ocean-mining vessel able to lift a 
portion of the submarine from 3-mile- 
deep ocean waters. 

Fear of "witch hunt." The men who 
run the CIA now express the fear that 
what started as a legitimate investiga- 
tion into alleged wrongdoings may be 
turning into a witch hunt that could 
destroy this country’s secret intelligence 
organization. CIA Director Colby put it 
bluntly: 

“The almost hysterical excitement 
that surrounds any news story mention- 
ing CIA, or referring to any perfectly 
legitimate activity of CIA, has raised the 
question whether secret intelligence op- 
erations can be conducted by the United 
States.” 

Mr. Colby is concerned not only about 
the damage to America’s overseas intel- 
ligence setup but also the devastating 
effect on morale and discipline at the 
CIA’s headquarters in Langley, Va., 
across the Potomac from Washington. 
Most of the Agency’s 16,000 employes 
are stationed there. 

Double problem. A survey indicates 
that morale is being affected in two 
ways. 

Among one group of CIA officials, 
there is dismay — and bitterness — caused 
by the disclosure of the Agency's in- 
volvement in improper, and possibly 
even illegal, activities. The Agency oper- 
ates on a tightly compartmentalized ba- 
sis, and this group was largely ignorant 
of the operations that led to the current 
crisis. 

"These people are asking bitterly how 
we could have done these things, how 


they can explain it to their children,” 
says an official responsible for monitor- 
ing staff morale. 

They blame officials dealing with co- 
vert operations — “the dirty-tricks de- 
partment’’ — and counterintelligence for 
the Agency’s troubles. 

. Another group of ClA staff members 

are demoralized — and bitter — for a dif- 
ferent reason. They feel that the Agency 
is being “victimized” because of the 
atmosphere created by Watergate. 
Their attitude is described by an au- 
thoritative source: 

“These men believe that they have 
done their duty during these years, that 
they have been dedicated citizens. Now 
they are told that they may need a 
lawyer.” 

They complain that they are victims 
of a “time lag.” In the words of one 
officer with a lifetime career in intelli- 
gence: “We are being judged by the 
ethics and security needs of 1975 far 
actions that were considered necessary 
in the cold- war climate of the 1950s and 
1960s. Junior officers in the CIA are 
asking whether they will be called upon 
in 1990 to explain what they are doing 
today.” 

Work priority. A major problem for 
top CIA officials is to keep both of these 
groups working effectively while investi- 
gations unfold and new sensations are 
splashed in the newspapers. 

“You must understand how all of this 
is affecting the culture pattern of intelli- 
gence,” declares a ranking officer. “Peo- 
ple in this business feel that they axe 
supposed to lead secret lives, hidden 
away out of the glare of publicity. Imag- 
ine how damaging it is to morale when 
they read stories almost daily in their 
newspapers about the secret operations 
of the CIA and when many of them are 
called to testify before congressional 
committees.” 

The CIA’s operations at its Langley 
headquarters are adversely affected in 
another way by the current furor. Direc- 
tor Colby is compelled to spend more 
than half of his time defending the CIA 
before various investigating bodies and 
dealing with other problems unrelated 
to his job of gathering and analyzing 
intelligence. 

A paper problem. Besides the de- 
mands of the official investigations, top 
CIA officials also are being forced ta 
devote more and more time to handling 
requests for documents under the new 
Freedom of Information Act. 

Because of the exceedingly sensitive- 
nature of intelligence operations, these- 
requests must be processed by senior 
officials. 

Mr. Colby says that one specific re- 
quest would require the agency to 
search through and review 900,000 files. 
He adds: 

“A good-faith attempt to comply wills 
the spirit of the new Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act will have a serious impact <hb 
this Agency.” 

Among CIA officials, there now is a 
consensus that in spite of the danger of 
compromising secrets, a thoroughgoing 
investigation is essential to restore Agen- 
cy morale and public confidence. 

It’s felt that there is no other way for 
the Agency to make its case. A high- 
ranking officer who is resigning in order 
to organize a campaign to defend the 
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CIA explains: 

“Snowballing innuendo, egregious sto- 
ries and charges, and even honest con- 
cerns have presented us with a basic 
dilemma of issuing either a general 
statement which reassures few but pre- 
serves security', or a comprehensive ac- 
counting which satisfies some but at the 
expense of operations and agents.” 

The officer, David Phillips, chief of 
Latin-American operations, says that un- 
der the circumstances “there is little 
doubt that a thorough congressional re- 
view is the best, if not the only solution, 
even though some leakage of sensitive 
details on foreign operations seems al 
most inevitable." 

"Wasn't illegal." Mr. Colby, the CIA 
Director, expresses confidence that the 
investigations will exonerate the Agency 
on the main charges leveled against it 
In his words: 

“I think that the results of the investi- 
gation will rather clearly show . . . that 
the program that we undertook to iden 
i.ify foreign links with American dissi- 
dent movements was not a massive one 
in the numbers involved, was not a do- 
mestic one because it was basically for- 
eign, and it wasn’t illegal because it was 
under our charter and our National Se- 
curity Act.” 

He maintains that all questionable do- 
mestic operations were terminated in 
1973 — after the entire staff of the CIA 
was invited to submit private reports 
directly to the Director concerning any 
improper activity of which they were 
aware. 

Whatever the ultimate outcome of the 
three-way investigation of the Agency, 
this fact is now becoming increasingly 
clear: 

America’s worldwide intelligence ap- 
paratus will be operating under a severe 
handicap at a time of dangerous crisis in 
U.S. foreign policy. 


WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY Jr. 


WASHINGTON POST 
1 April 1975 
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Henry L. Stimson, the former secre- 
tary of war, is often quoted as having 
said, in the manner of a character in a 
P. G. Wodehouse novel, that “gentle- 
men don’t read other gentlemen’s 
mail.” That observation which aborted 
an inchoate Central Intelligence Agency 
— and left us all feeling very good about 
the natural aristocratic habits of our 
secretary of war — may just have had 
something to do with failing to abort a 
world war — which left us feeling very 
bad, particularly those who died fight- . 
ing that war. It is only true that gentle- 
men don’t read other gentlemen’s mail 
in a world in which gentlemen can be 
counted on not to launch wars against 
one another. 

It is highly improbable, as Lincoln 
said in his most famous address, which 
is intoned but never analyzed, that self- 
governing republics can last very long 
in the tumult of history. There are many 
reasons for this, but one of them is the 
insistence that knowledge of everything 
that goes on always leads to an im- 
provement in the general situation. It 
might be called the- Masters and John- 
son approach to political democracy. It 
is in very full flower at the moment, and 
the investigations of the activity of the 
Central Intelligence Agency are a case 
in point. 

Miles Copeland, the author who was 
once with the CIA and still speaks and 
writes about it more authoritatively and 
engagingly than anyone I know, has 
written an essay called, “Is There a 
CIA in Your Future?” Consider, please, 
a most remarkable passage in it. 

“. , Almost all the agency people I 

talked to” — - Copeland is referring to a 
recent visit to Washington (he now lives 
in London) — “assured me unashamed- 
ly, almost proudly, ‘Of course we are 
going to lie to the congressional commit- 
tees.’ They felt that as loyal Americans 
they cannot do otherwise — except in 
the unlikely event the members of the 
committees can be held accountable for 
their icaks, impossible in the present 
atmosphere. 

“Let me give an example. Let us sup- 




pose (I’m not saying he is, but let us 
suppose) that Algeria’s President 
Boumedienne is cooperating hand in 
glove with the CIA in its pursuit of tfes 
terrorists who have received sanctuary 
or training in his country, while, appeas- 
ing the Palestinians and his own 
extremists by pretending publicly that 
he hates us. And let us suppose that 
some member of Sen. Church’s commit- 
tee asks Bill Colby, ‘Mr. Colby, is it true 
that President Boumedienne is secretly 
cooperating with the CIA?’ 

“Well, Mr. Colby will at that moment 
have before him three alternatives. He 
can say, ‘Yes, Senator, that is so’ — in 
which case, past experience tells him, 
the whole world will be able to read his 
answer the next day in the New York 
Times, and cither Boumedienne’s coop- 
eration or Boumedienne himself will be 
finished. 

“Or he can say, ‘Sorry, Senator, but 
that’s top-secret information’ — with, 
the same result, since such an answer 
will be interpreted as a ‘yes’ by the 
American press, the American public; 
the Algerian public and, of course, the 
members of the committee. Or he can 
say, ‘Who? Did you say Boumedienne? 
My God, I never heard anything sa 
ridiculous!’ A lie. For the good of all of 
us, including the congressmen who mua" 
take the blame for any leak. 

“Let us hope that Bill Colby lies. Our 
mutual friends at the agency assure me 
that he will — or that if he doesn’t, he 
will be finished, and that some of those 
who will be first in line calling for his 
head will be those very congressmen 
who were supposed to be beneficiaries 
of las candor.” 

I cannot imagine a better example o£ 
the kind of thing we face. Congress, 
begins by failing to enact legislation 
that effectively punishes someone who 
perpetrates a leak. Can’t do it, some of 
them say First Amendment. But if 
the First Amendment makes it impossi- 
ble to insist on secrecy, do you say then. 
Very well, the world will get on without 
secrecy? Try it. But first, create a gen- 
tlemen’s world. 


untied pi-ms international , 'rhe four appeared at the “publicly reassuring.” 

A panel of four professors 12th weekly meeting of the Edward J. Bloustein, presi-'- 
gave the Rockefeller Commis- (commission, which was ere- 1 dent of Rutgers University, 
don conflicting testimony yes- ated by Pieriueiit Ford to ji-.-jssid he also favored an incle- 
tfcrday over the best way to vesligatc charges of illegal, do- ! pendent agency named by the. 
prevent the Central Intelli- mcstic spying by the CIA and {executive, legislative, and ju- 
. A panel of four professors to recommend possible changes uieial branches, 
fence Agency from invading in the • agency’s charter to The fourth witness, Dr. Or- 
tlse privacy of Americans. more clearly prohibit domestic v ;u e j. Brim Jr,, president of 

All four agreed that some activity. the Foundation for Child De- 

sort of agency should be ere- Arthur R. Miller, a Harvard velopment. New York City, and 
ated to oversee the CIA in an law’ professor, said that the on expert cn individual pri- 
effort to monitor its spy activi- CIA could set up its own vacy, said lie also believed in 
tics. Some said the monitoring board to monitor its activities, an independent body, 
effort could be conducted in- But William W. Van Al- In addition to the four pro- 
■sirj.v the CIA while others ar-jstyne, a Duke University law feasors, the commission also 
gued. for '-an independent profcssor.said lie did not. be- beard from a OTA official 
board. I iievo such a board would be not named for security reasons. 


NEW YORK DAILY 
17 MARCH 1975 


BELLA & THE CIA 
Quc-ens: It was most gratifying, 
to read that the Central Inteili- 
i fence Agency had been keeping 
j tabs on Hep. Bella Abztig. I hope 
; that it is doing the same with 
every other American who thinks 
•he or she has the right to deal 
with Commufrist-bloc nations. In- 
dividual rights do not supercede 
the security of the nation 

BILLB. 
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©sics agency guideline nre squared wiui 
Bsgjfisaate foreiga policy- concerns. In the 
eaeautiuiu, Agee's testimony . is a usef-il 
' asT . accessary reminder of the . genuine 
feorarws 3?. wacheckcti spying; • . • □ 
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•- “that the- CIA -and the government S3- a 

TjSEE GA AND THE COLT OF IN- whole does not represent the interest of 
TELLXGENCE. By Victor Marchetti the people of the United States, Its main 

eszd John D. Marks.-, Alfred A. Knopf. £ unc tion and this is clear in our policies 

393 pp. $8, .95. Paper; Dell Publishing ^ Latin America, in those policies which 
€?©. $235."' I helped to carry out for twelve years — 

THE SECRET TEAM'. Ths GIA and its is to . heI P> *° represent that class of 
M lies in Control of the United States Americans who profit in Latin America 
asd the World. By L.. Fletcher Frouty. • !,cb ' 

Prentice-Hall. 496 pp. $8.95. Paper: Bah , ... 

testes Books. $135. ■ There seems to be a certain logic, 

a logic of time and development, gov- 
-JAl.SSS SHQSSHS ■ eraing the process of the production of 

. books about the CIA. Compare, for in- 

If it is 'one,, as world figures of “the stance,, the political-economy under- 
Socialist eamp” have recently -been sug- standing of Agee with that indicated by 
renting, that the international struggle ‘he authors of two earlier volumes, The 
bitwers thsh way of life and ours is U/A and the Cult of Intelligence by 
Shifting from military confrontation to Victor Marchem and John D. Marks, 
Irisological competition, where does that T/te Seen:! Team by L. Fletcher 

leave the CIA? Under scrutiny. Report- Prouty. (Both are _ nov/ available in 
en, booh writer-some of them with Paperback; Marchem served as much 
dirssS or associated CIA- exparienco— time in the CIA as Agee, mostly in 
a Presidential commission and two select Washington; Marks was once a State 
Congressional committees, ono from the Department intelligence analyst; Prouty, 
Tto, one ths Senate, have placed the nine years an Air Force colonel, acted 
CIA in the most public position sines 23 haison officer m procurement be- 
lts erratic® as a super-secret, financially tween the IDcpartment of Defense and 
ataassouatable, globally freewheeling- the CIA. °° e P omt Marchetu- 

aad-dcaling gang of operatives and op- Mar*s, wnu wnat I assume to ** agree- 
eratora in 1947. That is to say, the ® ent > ^ ** columnist Tom Braden, 
Ceatnti Intelligence Agency was founded fo j“ er iugh-rankmg CIA avert ex- 
on cold-war premises, assigned to beat as saymg m January 1973; “Josef 

the bad guys by hook or crook, advised d ^ oa * conq^ ot 

that the phrase “national security” would Western Europe by manipulation the 
be cm cloyed on the highest levels to ™ A purchase of toy 

justify 'any damn thing ffiat went right ^ 7 .. ‘^ned thc^Agency (CIA) into a 

or wrong— -expected, in short, to serve as b .°^ «f ‘ ia % ****- ? wa3 ****»*; 

a ». ats 0 f colicv of corporate AbsoluteI 7 n^iessary, m my view. But 
ro-mg ag-nts ot the policy of corporate it . Iasted ]ong ^ ^ n£Cessity was 

gsogtsphicsl expansionism which had its gonef Prouty takes the retrospective 

erigms la the Wsstward-ho era of the position that U.S. leaders (such as Harry 

ii9ti. century, initiated almost as soon as Truman), got off on the wrong foot by 

tes Civil War came to an end- automatically “reacting” to Communist 

TMs. has to be clear: that the CIA has strategy and tactics rather than buckling 

ftmetioned, bankrolled by billions of pub- down to the formation of an affirmative, 

lie money to be sure, in behalf of pri- presumably democratic course of action 

vats economic interests — of what used ; a the post-World War II world. 

to be called simply big business. It is . , 

not made dear, however — not “per- I have no intention of downgrading 

fedly dear' 5 perhaps I should say— -in the Marchetti-Marks and Prouty books, 

much of what has so far been written They are valuable, instructive works, 

about the CIA. Exceptions, let me written by “insiders” who know what 

quickly add, can be noted. For example, they're talking about and who finally dis- 

mqterial published by NACLA (North covered that they were compelled to take 

American Congress on Latin America) the risks involved in revealing CIA sub- 

and by certain other-radical and. liberal version of democratic tenets. Further- 

institutions has been informed by tha more, both books seem to have phyed a 

CIA-big business perspective. I gather, part in persuading members of Congress, 

too, that ths book by the former CIA after almost twenty-eight years, to estab- 

officer Philip Agee, already released in lish special committees charged with re- 

England and also, scheduled for U.S. sponsibillty for. checking out CIA activi- 

pubiicatsoh here, by Straight Arrow ties at home as well as abroad. That may 

Books (Rolling Stone), reflects such a be somewhat less significant than,, say, 

poisfc of view. Agee discussed hb book, the influence Tom Paine’s Common 

Inside The Company: CIA Diary, in Sense had upon governmental matters 

aa interview with John Gerassi carried but it is,' nonetheless, in these days 

by a weekly Boston periodical. The Real when^nearly almighty power is attrib- 

Paper,. in the issue of February 19. “I uted to the electronic media, quite an 

have learned over ths yean,” Ages said, 24 '- corn phshir.enf for print. Which is, also. 


THE SECRET TEAM: Ths GIA and its 
Allies in Control of the United States 
and the World. By L.. Fletcher Prouty. 
Prentice-Hall. 496 pp. $8.95. Paper: Bah 
benzine Books. $235. ■ 




it It is true,, as world figures of “the 
Socialist: earnp” have recently -been sug- 
gesting, that the international struggle 
betweus their way of life and ours is 
shiftiag from military confrontation to 
Ideological competition, where does that 
leave the CIA? Under scrutiny. Report- 
ers, book writer^-— -some of them with 
dirssS or associated CIA experience — - 
a Presidential commission and two select 
Congressional committees, one from the 
Msus-s, on© ths Senate, have placed the 
CIA in the most public position since 
its creation as a super-secret, financially 
^accountable, globally fres-wheelicg- 
aad-derJing gang of operatives and op- 
erators in 1947. That is to say, the 
Central Intelligence Agency was founded 
on cold-war premises, assigned to beat 
ths bad guys by hook or crook, advised 
that the phrase “national security” would 
be employed on ths highest levels to 
justify any damn thing that went right 
or wrong — expected, in short, to serve as 
roving agents of the policy of corporate 
geographical expansionism which had its 
origins la she. Wsstward-ho era of the 
29th. century, initiated almost as soon as 
fihs Ovii War came to an end. 

TMs: has to be clear: that the CIA has 
fescSioned, bankrolled by billions of pub- 
lic money to be sure, in behalf of pri- 
vate economic interests — of what used 
to be called simply big business. It is 
no£ made dear, however — not “per- 
fectly dear 55 perhaps I should say— -in 
much of what has so far been written 
about the CIA. Exceptions, let me 
quickly add, can be noted. For example, 
material published by NACLA (North 
American Congress on Latin America) 
and by certain other .radical and. liberal 
institutions has been informed by tha 
CIA-big business perspective. I gather, 
too, that ths book by the former CIA 
officer Philip Agee, already released in. 
England and also, scheduled for U.S. 
publication here, by Straight Arrow 
Books (Rolling Stone), reflects such a 
point of view. Agee discussed hb book. 
Inside The Company: CIA Diary, iit 
aa Interview with John Gerassi carried 
by a weekly Boston periodical. The Real 
Paper,, in the issue of February 19. “I 


Hersh of The New York Times, Lau- 
rence Stem of The Washington Post ami 
Jack Anderson, all of whose reports a*, 
the CIA i no doubt contributed to fir: 
Congressional decisions- — urged there by, 
among others. Rep. Michael Harrington 
of Massachusetts, Sen. William Proxmirt 
of Wisconsin and Sen. Frank Church of 
Idaho. Church, by the way, heads tie. 
Select Committee of the Senate, where 
his experience as chairman of the For- 
eign Relations subcommittee on multi- 
national corporations may come is 
handy in getting to the fundamental CIA 
point — that it is in cahoots with big 
business, which reigns, now more openly 
than ever, in the executive branch. In- 
deed, the story of the journalistic ex- 
posure of the role of the CIA in world 
affairs begins much earlier with Ths 
Nation's special issue devoted to that 
very subject, written by the veteran 
journalist, Fred J. Cook, and published 
June 24, 1961. , r 

At any rate, the Prouty and Mar- 
chetti-Marks books and the PhiEj 
Agee account are different from books 
about the CIA written before 1971, 
when it became evident that the cold 
war, and its attendant devil theory <4 
communism, were being toned dow&. 
The rationale for earlier semi-official 
documentaries by leaders of the - agency 
— Allen Dulles, who is listed as authos 
of The Craft of Intelligence, and Lyman 
B. Kirkpatrick, writer of The Re'pl CIA 
— no longer applied, politically speaking. 
This gives their books, already, a flav® 
of ancient history. And even though ths. 
same cannot be said for some other 
books rooted in that period — The In- 
visible Government by David Wise and 
Thomas B. Ross, an ambitious and valiaai. 
job of investigative reporting; The Secret 
War by Sanche de Gramont; Stewan 
Steven’s Operation Splinter Factor, ank 
Miles Copeland’s Without Cloak or Dag- 
ger — the fact remains that these were 
done by outsiders. Whereas Prouty, Mar- 
che tti and Agee were CIA insiders, 
whose rethinking of their lives, then 
roles, the nature of the agency’s “opera- 
tions,” could not have occurred, in cry 
opinion, until big business switched the 
foreign policy signals. This switch alst 
accounts for the distinction between tbf 
objectives of. Marchetti and Prouty c~ 
the one band and Agee on the other. 

All three have horror stories to tei. 
But Prouty and Marchetti, first on fir 
scene with their books critical of iii 
CIA, concentrate mainly on the word 
I have just placed in quotes: “opera 
tions.” Both mention Harry Truman*. 
1963 remark: “I never had any thovri" 
when I set up the CIA that, it wou’d. b.* 
injected into peacetime cloak-and-dagp-?: 
operations.” Marchetti gets even mo: : 
specific, using former CIA Director 
Richard Helms as source: “Operation? 
involves overthrowing foreign govers- 
ments, subverting elections, bribing of- 
ficials and waging “secret" wars. Ho goes 
on to make the point that "the Water- 
gate scandal has also opened up the. CIA 
to increased scrutiny." Undoubtedly .; 
has. Whether or not Watergate was 
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CIA '■‘operation,*’ who yet knows? But 
fi the word “foreign” is omitted from 
the Helms-derived description of what 
tbs CIA has been up to for more than 
a quarter of a century, the words come 
pretty close to fitting as much as we 
so far have learned about the Watergate 
affair. 

The Secret Team and The CIA and 
the Cult of Intelligence, as I get their 
message, argue that in practicing cloak- 
and-dagger operations all over the world, 
ihe CIA has ruthlessly expanded its 1947 
Segal mandate and become a law unto 
itself. It has converted, in other words, 
a legitimate commission to collect in- 
formation into the kind of gangster- 
style activity to which Helms refers and 
with which many of us are now familiar, 
from Iran and .Guatemala in the early 
1950s to Chile in 1973. Prouty and 
Marchetti imply that if only the CIA 
could be re-restricted to the gathering of 
intelligence, it might still serve a useful 
purpose. Agee, in his interview with 
Gerassi, says: “If the American people 
sould learn this [how the overthrow of 
Salvador Allende in Chile was financed 
chiefly, by a CIA front, the American 
Institute for Free Labor Development] 
and all the other frauds perpetrated on 
them by the CIA ... I am convinced 
that the clamor would be so great that 
Congress would destroy tbe CIA.” If, 
as I am speculating, the new 1971 tack 
hi U.S. foreign policy toward the Soviet 
Union and China caused disturbances 
within the CIA, it is plain that Agee’s 
disillusionment has brought him to polit- 
ical conclusions more drastic than those 
of Prouty and Marchetti— and of a 
number of others in the Congress and 
in public life, who continue to envision 
a safer and more respectable CIA, one, 
so to speak, from whose hands the guns 
will be removed. 

But what does big business envi- 
sion? Well, the violent counterrevolution 
in Chile several years after competitive 
coexistence had been announced as the 
international aim of the United States 
offers a clue. As does, also, CIA en- 
deavors to suppress and then censor the 
Marchetti-Marks book — which they and 
their publishers, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
assisted by the American Civil Liberties 
Union, are still fighting in ihe courts. 
The CIA and the ' Cult of Intelligence, 
the first book the U.S, Government ever 
attempted to censor by legal action be- 
fore ' publication, finally appeared with 
168 spaces in the text where only the 
word “DELETED" is to be found. The 
context makes evident that certain key 


deletions refer to Chile. 

On September 4, 1974, a Hersh re- 
port in The New York Times began: 
"The director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency has told Congress that the Nixon 
Administration authorized more than $8 
million for covert activities by the 
agency in Chile between 1970 and 1973 
to make it impossible for President Sal- 
vador Allende Gossens to govern.” 
Could this news have been one of the 
*‘DELETED”s from Marchetti’s book? 
I think so. Anyway, by September 16 
the news had been confirmed by no less 
than President Ford, who, in reply to 
a' press conference question, started out 
by saying, “Let me answer in general.” 
He did so: “Our government, like other 
governments, does take certain actions in 
the intelligence field to help implement 
foreign policy and protect national secu- 
rity.” He then went on to say that as he 
understood it there was no direct U.S. 
involvement in the “coup itself” (of Sep- 
tember 11, 1973) but that, yes, “in a 
period of time, three or four years ago,” 
an effort was made to help preserve “op- 
position newspapers and electronic media 
. . . and opposition political parties” in 
Chile. “I think," said the President, “this 
is ‘in the best interest of the people of 
Chile and certainly in our own interest.” 
Here is where background reading in 
Marchetti-Marks, Prouty, the Agee in- 
terview and, for that matter, most litera- 
ture on the 'CIA, comes to the aid of 
anyone trying to fathom the serious 
political complications that would cause 
a chief of state, administering a foreign 
policy of coexistence, to take on the 
responsibility of attempting to give war- 
rant to conduct that contradicts such a 
policy. At some point this contradiction 
seems to have hit formerly dedicated 
CIA representatives, who really believed 
during their company service that “na- 
tional security” and “our own interest” 
were synonymous with defense of democ- 
racy, on all fronts and by any means 
necessary, against communism. As soon 
as their faith was shaken, they proceeded 
to struggle with the contradiction by 
writing their own case histories of the 
CIA. 

Their books furnish evidence for the 
rationality of their decision. But the 
Ford Administration, faced with the 
same contradiction, persists in irration- 
ality. No wonder the government went 
all-out to delete Chile references from 
the Marchetti-Marks book. No wonder 
Ford had to step (be pushed?) forward 
to repeat, as in an echo chamber, na- 
tional security nonsense to support a 


case lor CIA interference in Chile, once 
tbe deleted matterfcame to light in re- 
ports by Iiersh, Stern and others. The 
point is that Chile, at one and the same 
time, implied the old national security 
argument to have been a historical lie — 
a big lie, to use the words once applied 
to Nazi deception of tbe Germans when 
big business in Germany sought domba- 
tioa of world resources and people— and 
also threatened to reveal that under 
cover of competitive coexistence with 
the giants of the Socialist camp, the CIA 
and its masters intended to continue 
playing dirty tricks wherever possible, 
their aims being necessarily less grand 
than the . Nazis’, and their techniques 
more sophisticated, but both aims and 
techniques comparable in design to what 
Hitler’s backers had an mind. • 

This substantially explains wljy CIA 
intervention in Chile, together with the 
mors reseat disclosures that the CIA 
was keeping tab3 on thousands of US. 
tittzens—if deception appears to be fail- 
ing, better prepare plans for eonteaS— ■ 
have at . last convinced members of 
Congress to investigate the agency and 
its works. I think it is significant, too, 
that according to a Gallup poll many 
people suspect the investigating com*, 
mission established by President Ford 
and chaired by Vice President' Rocke- 
feller. has been rushed into action to 
absolve and save the CIA; A plausible 
suspicion; no doubt, considering the con- 
servative character of the commissiaa.' 
The stage has been set, in any event, 
for a contest between a relatively pro- 
gressive Congress and a big-business- 
dc unnoted executive branch oa ths ques- 
tion of the past, present and future of 
the CIA. ' • : v . - 

I am unable to find reasons ' to ex- 
pect the result to ba its abolition, ss. 
I-F. Stone, in typical tangy prose, recom- 
mended in. the February 20th. issue of 
TAp New York Review of Books. More 
likely the hearings will develop an issue 
which should: have high priority in the 
political .campaigns', of 1976, -although 
that, of course, depends ’.on how p lain 
the issue is made to the people by those 
in charge of the hearings, those who 
report them . and those still within the 
ranks of the CIA-r- or haying connec- 
tions with it— who may follow the 
courageous trail blazed by such as. 
P routy, Marchetti, M arks and Agee. Q 

James Biggins, a former editor of the York 
{Fa.) Gazette and Daily, is novr a free-lance 
journalist living in Boston and' teaching 
journalism at Boston University . - 


WASHINGTON STAR 
20 March 1975 

CIA, FBI Relay Data on Nazis to INS 

The Immigration and Naturalization Service is 
investigating 33 cases of alleged Nazi war criminals in 
the United States, using information provided by the 
CIA and FBI, INS Commissioner Leonard F. Chapman 
Jr. told a House immigration subcommittee yester- 
day. 

Deputy Commissioner James Greene said the CIA 
and FBI were asked for information in 1373 after the 
immigration agency received the names of 70 to 80 
persons who may have had Nazi connections. The INS 
found 17 were dead and no proof was found to link 
several others to major war crimes. 25 
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Otci'sas JV3o?g r ^, Washington director 
of j/je American Civij Liberties Union, 
w®; interviewed bv Washington Star 
Stef? Waster No; man Kempster. 

QtiirsJioa: Jr just has been reported 
that the CIA contracted for an under- 
water ship with a cover story that it 
belonged to Howard Hughes. You 
have been sharply critical of this ar- 
rangement. "•'/ hy ? 

Me. gass: The problem to me is that 
toe executive contracted out the war- 
esaking power to private corpora- 
tions. The press reports that we’re 
training the army in Saudi Arabia. 
We've got a ship roaming around 
Ccose someplace out there. Well, good 
heavens, to turn a ship like that over 
to Howard Hughes! I should add one 
thing. These views are my own. 
There are folks in the ACLU that 
wcuid disagree with me and on much 
o? what I may say the ACLU has no 
position. | 

Q; Ton say the ship was turned 
over to Hughes. Wasn’t the Hughes 
con r: i: c f * on just b cover story to con- . 
ceeJ CIA involvement ? 

At How do I know it’s not turned 
ever to him? So, (CIA Director Wil- 
liam B.) Colby says it isn’t. Who can 
you believe in that agency? Twenty 
years they’ve spent learning to lie. 
They lie by rote. Is there a difference 
between Hughes and the CIA ? 

Q: Is there? Are you saying they 
are the same ? 

A; I don’t know. We ought to look 

■ into it. i 

Q: Do you have any indication 
other than this recent situation with 
, the ship that there is a connection ? 

A: Well, certainly, certainly. 
(Fenner Hughes aide Robert) Maheu 
testified, according to the Washing- 
ton Star, in his depositions in his law- 
su.it against Hughes that in i960 he 
was asked by Hughes to form a link 
between the CIA and Hughes Tool. 
He then went further and said that he 
did not do that. Secondly, he said that 
he’d been working on an intelligence 
mission in I960 in Miami and Hughes 
had tried to summon him back to Los 
Angeles, or Las Vegas, or someplace 
and he refused to go. He did identify, 
the agency — the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. He wouldn’t go into 
what he’d been working on but I 
think the people of this country arc 
entitled to know. 

Q:But how much control docs How- 
ard Hughes have over what this boat 
does? 

A: I have no way of knowing. I 
don’t even know if there is a Howard 
Hughes. All I know is that I’ve got to 


make several assumptions about it. If 
there is a Howard Hughes, then I 
have to assume that he is either sane 
or insane or something else. If I as- 
sume him to he sane, then I have to 
assume him to be tiie most secure 
person in the United States. If I as- 
sume him to be insane, then we have 
turned a very highly risky operation 
over to a man who is an alleged nut. 
Now I don’t want him out there pick- 
ing up free hydrogen bombs, or walk- 
ing around with anything else or 
risking that my country gets into 
war. Now if it’s not Hughes, 
and not Hughes’ crew, and 
there is a risk that we may 
go to war over that ship, 
then that’s even worse. 

tP° yo . u believe the 
CIA has a right to contract 
with private corporations to' 
engage in any of the covert 
activities that the CIA en- 
gages in ? 

A: Let me go back just a 
little bit. In 1967, we were 
shocked when we found out . 
the CIA was funding the Na- 
. tional Student Association. 
Now I have an equal shock 
when I find out the CIA us 
funding Howard Hughes. 
Now when I look around at 
the kinds of things that 
have happened to Hughes 
that an average citizen 
couldn’t get consideration 
on for the past several 
years: an antitrust exemp- 
tion for the Dunes Hotel, a 
tax exemption for his medi- 
cal foundation, non-extra- 
dition from the Baha- 
mas, great Justice De- 
partment efforts to keep a 
United States grand jury 
from indicting him in Neva- 
da. I look at that and I say 
to myself, “What are we 
paying that fellow for?" 
Secondly, if you have covert 
operations through an 
American corporation, 
where’s the check on that? 
Who runs the war? Does 
Hughes run the operation, 
or does the CIA? Or do their 
interests merge? What hap- 
pens when they go off and 
get into trouble? Do we go 
out and defend them? Is it a 
war contracted for by the 
CIA secretly, without the 
taxpayers’ knowing where 
their money went, without 
any control at all by the 
executive or anybody else? 
That's the problem. 

Q: You ask some interest- 
ing questions. Do you know 
any of the ans wers ? 

A: I think the questions 
answer themselves. I think 
we should investigate and 
find out about it. 

Q: Do you have any indi- 
cation that the Glomar Ex- 
plorer was engaged in any 
activities for the CIA other 
than the Russian submarine 
caper? 

A: Well, I would say with- 
out any knowledge of any- 


thing other than the public 
documents and public 
records, we are putting a 
remarkable amount of 
Americas* money into 
underseas ventures. We've 
got ships reaming loose, 
small submarines, tiny . 
things built by corporations 
over here, the Defense De- 
partment and every place 
else. And I don’t really 
know what we’re doing in 
the sea. All I know is that 
we are doing something 
there. I assume we are 
doing it undercover and the 
reason that we’re doing it 
undercover is because 
apparently we’re doing 
something wrong. If we’re 
doing something right then 
we ought to tell everybody 
about it and tell them what 
it costs. 

Q: If we could get back to 
the Glomar Explorer. Do 
you know of any other cov- 
ert operations conducted by 
that ship? 

A: I just don’t know 
about that. I read an article 
in the March 1975 American 
Legion Magazine. It's a per- 
ceptive article. It ends up 
saying that Hughes’ ship is 
the only ship that’s ready to 
go to mining underseas. If 
75 percent or SO percent of 
the mineral wealth of the 
world is underseas and if. 
that ship does also mine, 
then have wo financed a 
ship to mine underseas ar.c^ 
violate a U.N. resolution as 
I understand it about the 
ownershiDof the underseas. 
Are we in such a tremen- 
dous hurry in this country 
to give away every piece of 
land under the sea and on 
land to private corporations 
to make a fortune on it? Is 
that ship being used as kind 
of a symbol over the head of 
countries negotiating now 
on a law of the seas agree- 
ment over in Geneva? I 
don’t know what other uses 
that ship has, but I'll tell 
you one thing — if that ship 
was a one-time, pick-up-a- 
submarine kind of venture, 
then it is worse than a 
Spruce Gander. The same 
sauce for the Spruce Goose 
was the sauce that got the 
Spruce Gander going, and 
that sauce is money. 

Q: Why should the CIA. be 
so concerned about under- 
seas research ? 

A: I don’t know what you 
do with all these nuclear 
submarines and all these 
scientific ships and ven- 
tures going on. Maybe 
we’re just in collusion with 
private oil companies and 
private mining companies 
doing research for them 
and finding out where 
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minerals and oil are. 

Q: You’ve spoken i n for- 
mally of underseas explorer 
Jaques Cousteau in this 
context. How does he fit 
into this ? 

A: As I understand, Cous- 
teau in November 1974 
showed up in Pensacola, 
Fla. in his ship. The Calyp- 
so. He said he came for re- 
search into the red tide. The 
unfortunate part of that 
venture is the world’s out- 
standing oceanographer got 
there at the season when 
the red tide isn’t a problem. 
You go beyond that and he 
does say he is doing re- 
search on a U2 type of cam- 
era to be used in 1978. He’s 
talking about electric sen- 
sors through the gulf, 
studying pollution. I didn’t 
know that Cousteau worked 
for the government of the 
United States, but I do now. 
So, I can’t answer the ques- 
tion. I just know die story's 
there. 

Q: Does the Hughes con - 
tract with the CIA violate 
any Securities and Ex- 
change Commission regula- 
tions? 

A: I have read some 
documents filed with the 
SEC and they don’t seem to 
make full disclosure of this 
kind of transaction and this 
kind of operation that is 
going on, with respect to 
prospective stockholders in 
Global Marine, Inc. (The 
Hughes company that owns 
the Glomar Explorer.) It 
may very well be that in 
other documents they do. 
The ones that I’ve been 
over look to me like they 
merit an investigation. 


* Q: Is there any way that 
a . pros pective s tockholder 
would be damaged by not 
having full information 
about the contract with the 
CIA? 

A: When you have full 
disclosure in corporate 
documents, you can say, 
“Wait a minute, if that 
ship’s out in the middle of 
the ocean and it is being 
watched by .satellites and 
the Russians know it is 
there, and it’s got a risk 
factor that it may go, I’ve 
got a pretty risky invest- 
ment.” 

Q: You have been stress- 
ing the secrecy that sur- 
rounded the submarine 
matter. You tried to inter- 
est several newspapers in 
the story but they withheld 
it because cf national se- 
curity considerations until 
columnist Jack Anderson 
used it. Do you think the 
press should withhold infor- 
mation like this ? 

A: Of course not. News- 
papers are supposed to do 
their own job. Newspapers 
are charged with the duty 
of putting out the truth and 
the news. They’re not na- 
tional security agents, 
they’re not official bureaus 
of the state. The press is 
supposed to be separate 
from the government. When 
a person telephones who 
you know has been paid for 
20 years to be a liar and 
tells you to kill a story, why 
would you believe him, un- 
less your experience has 
been such that you believe 
you’re supposed to cover 
for the United States gov- 
ernment. ■ 


Q: Why do you suppose j 
this story was held out of ! 
print? 

I 

A: The problem is cow- 
ardice. The higher one goes 
in a bureaucracy, the more 
he is able to rely on “re- 
sponsibility” to rationalize I 
his fear. Newspaper owners 
and executives learn as 
they move up .that there is 
less risk in being held re- 
sponsible for stories they 
don’t print than for stories 
they do print. So, when the 
CIA or some other set of 
trained Liars come to them, 
they are inclined to sup* 
press legitimate news. 

Q: Surely a newspaper 
executive has a responsibil- 
ity to decide what goes into 
print. 

A: Newspaper owners 
and executives should 
limit their power to overrul- 
ing decisions not to publish. 
They should recognize cow- 
ardice as inherent in the bu- 
reaucracy and eliminate 
their power to kill a story. 
The 1st Amendment means' 
nothing unless there are 
news people with the spirit 
and courage to use it. The 
wall between the govern- 
ment and the press shotild 
be absolute. Otherwise, you 
wind up with house organs 
for the CIA. If The New 
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Bay of Pigs story in 1961 
there wouldn’t haye been a 
Bay of Pigs (invasion) and 
the nation would have been 
spared that absurdity., 

Q: Are you saying that 
newspapers should ignore 
the national security impli- 


cations of what they print? - 

A: I believe that our only 
national security 'is to tell 
the truth. I think for 35 
years we have lost the peo- 
ple of the world, constantly 
and regularly, by not telling 
the truth to ourselves or 
abroad. I’ve noticed over a 
2Vz year period that when I 
bring up the fact that some- 
body lied in Washington, 
people just shrug their 
shoulders, like everybody 
lies. Weli, that’s okay in a 
Machiavellian government. 
That’s okay with a prince. 
But it’s not okay in a 
democracy. We’ve gone 
from cover stories to cover- 
up, and that’s mighty easy 
for a (Watergate conspira- 
tor) Jeb Magruder. 

Q: You say'bnng is easy 
for a Magruder. But the 
CIA presumably should 
have more reason to lie 
than the CRP (Nixon cam- 
paign committee). Are you 
saying that the CIA should 
lay all of its cards on the 
table? 

A: I’m saying we shotild 
live by the Constitution. 
That all the pragmatism 
and pragmatic arguments I 
hear are so unreal for a 
democracy. If we live by 
democracy and live by the. 
Constitution of the United 
States, the world would be- 
clamoring to come our way. 
There have been revolu- 
tions fought all over the 
world for the things we pro- 
fess to believe in. And what 
happens is that the policy 
and practice from the high- 
est level comes down to 
lying. 
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There Are No Frlei 


A S H I N G - 

•TON’— (UPI) — Do our friend- 
ly allies spy on Americans in 
the United States? 

M They often do. And we spy 
xn them in their home coun- 

v- Intelligence gathering 
•knows neither friend nor foe. 
I- In many intelligence 
•areas, allies cooperate and 
lex change information. But 
;go some delicate subjects, 
tfarticniarly advance' infor- 
mation on dramatic policy or 
•strategic changes affecting 
1 another country and in tech-- 
•cc’ogy and weapons, it’s ev- 
lery spy for himself. • 


' The American Intelligence 
community envies the pris- 
tine anonymity enjoyed by 
their British cousins— MIS 
for internal security like our 
FBI and MIS for foreign in- 
telligence, as our CIA. 

The security chapter in the 
almost encyclopaedic anato- 
my of Britain today runs 
only two generalized pages 
ana is preceded by a quota- 
tion from Thomas Carlyle: 
“He that has a secret should 
' not only hide it but hide that 
• he has it to hide,” ' 

MI6 Is covered In twet 
sentences:- • ’ 

“It can safely be revealed 


that there are two organiza- 
tions which were once called 
MI5 and MI6 (MI stands, 
rather misleadingly, for mili- 
tary intelligence): The first 
deals with protecting Brit- 
ain’s own secrets against oth- 
er countries' spies; the 
second— whose existence is', 
never officially acknowl- 
edged— deals with Britain’s 
own spies ... 

“Ail newspapers are asked 
to refrain "from publishing 
the names of security chiefs, 
•and they are referred to by 
cryptic initials, ’such as M or 
C, or simply as 'the director 
' general.”. 


The book did not mention 
that editors of publications 
violating so-called D notices 
listing subjects forbidden for 
publication are subject to 
imprisonment under the Offi- 
cial Secrets Act. 

But the identity of the LS73 
MIG chief was revealed. Feb. 

7 by the West German week- 
ly magazine Der Stem which 
named him as Sir John Ogil- 
vy Rennie in connection with 
charges, cf heroin possession 
lodged against his son. Only 
then did London newspapers, 
which fa 2 d the story, dare 
print his name— quoting Der 
Stem “foreign publication?.** 
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By Miguel Acoca 
Special io The Wa.-hmgUr. Post 

LISBON', March, 28— U.S. 
Ambassador Frank Carlucei 
officially protested today a 
newspaper . article alleging 
that he was a Central Intelli- 
gence Agency “strategist and 
operator” and that the CIA 
was behind a Spanish-based, 
right-wing guerrilla organiza- 
tion plotting to topple the left- 
ist Portuguese government. 

The ambassador’s protest 
followed an information Min- 
istry statement yesterday that- 
the controversial ambassador 
was “persona grata" in Portu- 
gal and expressing disap- 
proval of "irresponsible and 
unfounded speculation" about 
him. 

Accompanied by visiting U.S. ; 
^nn. Ef'w.-rd Proekc. whose t 
home state, Massachusetts,, 
has many Portuguese resi- 1 
dents. Carlucei called oni 
Prime minister Vasco Gon- 
calves this evening. He re-i 
niained to make the protest al- 
ter the senator left. 

tv, 1 , 1 -v'.. c- n,T»s saw the : 
session between the ambassa- 
dor and the premier was 
“frank,” which in diplomatic 


terminology usually moans 
there was a difference of opin- 
ion. 

In leaving, the ambassador 
said, "f have no comment to 
make on the meeting.' It he 
wants to comment. let him.” 

Gencalves’ aides cave the 
limn, --Sinn )!)•-.( the meeting 
: had been stormy, but did not 
elaborate. 

Tuesday, just before Gon- 
calves formed a new coalition 
Cabinet increasing the num- 
ber of Communist ministers to 
two and the number of Marx- 
ists to four, Carlucei told Pres- 
ident F r a ntisco da Costa 
Gomes of American concern 
with Portugal's leftward shift. 

At that time, acco-ding to 
informed sources, the presi- 
dent rejected Carlucci’s warn- 
ings of increased political vio- 
lence, the danger of a leftist 
takeover and a growing anti- j 
American campaign. Costa < 
Gomes reportedly told Car-j 
lueei that there was less anti- i 
Americanism in Portugal than | 
in oihe- counirie: . and that j 
fewer than five persons-have 
been killed since leftist effi- i 
cers deposed the rightist dicta- i 
torship last year. | 
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Carlucei has been in the 
headlines here since the right- 
ist military uprising against 
the leftist ruling military col- 
lapsed March 11. He was 
placed in the limelight by Brig. 
Gen. Otelo de Carvalho, com- 
mander of security forces, 
who stated that because of the ! 
coup attempt, he could not I 
guarantee the ambassador's 
safety. 

The ambassador, who spoke j 
on the phono with Gen. Car-. 1 
' valho immediately afterward.! 
has reportedly been trying to > 
nice! the outspoken young rev- 
olutionary officer ever si nee: j 
President Costa Gomes, 
sources said, promised Car- 
lucei an early encounter with 
Carvalho. 

( The newspaper story that 
aroused the ambassador's l'or- 
| mal protest of a “personal” 

! campaign appeared Wednes- 
day in a Lisbon afternoon 
newspaper under a banner 
headline saying “The CIA acts 
in Portugal.” 

Sen. Brooke said in a press 
conference that during his 
wide-ranging discussion with 
Premier Gonealves he had ex- 
pressed concern that Carlucei 


had been called a CIA agent. 

. "It's been wide circulation 
of this soli <>f Ihim, that has 
; created unfortunate relations 
between us." added. 

; The senator asked for un- 
! derstanding of Portugal's rev- 
olutionary process, adding 
! that neither the United States 
j nor any other country “should 
; dictate in the internal affairs 
! of a sovereign state such as 
| Portugal.” 

j Brooke said he had 
’ “suggested to the prime minis- 
ter that this is not the time 
lor the U.S. to cut and run 
from Portugal and for Portu- 
, gal to cut and run from the 
U.S” 

Meanwhile, the Portuguese 
1 Communist Party announced 
i that one of its leaders had 
made a quick trip to Moscow 
to discuss political develop- 
ments here with Soviet Com- 1 
munist Party yeaders. The Por- ' 
tuguese party has been 
sharply criticized bv Western 
European Communists be - 1 
cause of tactics that their crit-j 
. ics believe soured their elec-. 
Moral prospects by arousing, 

; fear of a Communist take-over. 


WASHINGTON— Two Robert Kennedy aides revealed 
the other day that the CIA had plans to assassinate Fidel 
Castro, and they were going to give the contract to the 
Mafia to do the job. The question is how did they ap- 
proach the Mafia about it and what was said. 

This is only conjecture. since the files are sealed. 

It probably happened during the wedding of Don Cor- 
le one's daughter. Hagen, the consigned, and Sonny Cor- 
leonc bring the head of the CIA into Don Corleone’s libra- 
ry. 

The CIA chief kisses Don Corleone’s ring. 

“Godfather, may I speak to you alone?" 

Don Corleone shakes his head. T trust these men with 
my life. I cannot insult them by sending them away. What 
do you want of me?" 

The CIA. chief licks his lips nervously. "Our honor in 
Cuba has been violated. This man Fidel Castro f pits on us 
and insults us publicly. We must have justice." 

'Why do you come to me?" Don Corleone asks. j 

"Because we have gone to the Army, the Navy and the ‘ 
Air Force like good citizens, and they just laugh at us. 
You. Godfather, are the only one we can turn to.” 

, "What do you want me to do?" 

The chief glances at Hagen and Sonny and then goes.' 
over and whispers in Don Corlcone’s car. 

The Don looks up gravely. "That I cannot do." 

The CIA chief says desperately, "I will pay you any- 
thing" 

Don Corleone rices from behind his desk and speaks 


coldly. "We have known each other many years, but until 
this day you have never come to me for counsel or help. I 
am. your friend, but. have you ever invited me to your 
home in McLean? Has your wife ever invited my wife for 
as much as a cup of coffee? Your children refused to play 
with my children. And once when my son wanted to bor- 
row some camera equipment and a red wig, you turned us 
down. Let us be frank. Y T ou spurned my friendship. You 
feared to be in mv debt." 

The CIA chief wipes his forehead with a handkerchief. 

"We never invited you because we didn't think you'd 
come." ‘ • 1 

The Don holds up his hand. "Don’t speak. When you 
wanted something you went to the government— to the 
White House, the FBI and the U.S. Post. Office. You did 
not need Don Corleone. Very well, my feelings were' 
wounded, but I am not the sort of person who thrusts his 
friendship on those who do not value it. Now you come 
and say, "Don Corleone, give me justice against Castro.' But 
you do not ask with respect And you say, 1 will pay you 
anything.' And you do this on my daughter's wedding day. 
I do not want to have anything to do with you." 

The CIA chief gets on his knees. "Forgive me, Godfather, 
I thought we could count on the armed forces for justice. I 
tried to work through the system. But Castro still lives. 
Grant me this one favor and you and your wife can come 
to our home any time you want to. We want your friend- 
ship. .We really do." 

Don Corleone goes over to the CIA chief and puts his 
■hand on his head. "Good, then you shall have your justice. 
Someday, and that day may never come, I will call upon 
you to do me a service in return. Until then, consider this 
favor a gift from my wife who, as you know, is G. Gordon 
Liddy's Godmother." 

The CIA chief is overcome with gratitude. 

Don Corleone picks him up gently and says, "Now give 
me a kiss on the check, so I can get back to the wedding." 

The CIA chief kisses Don Cork-one on the chock and 
says, "if you ever want us to read anybody? mail for you, 
.lei me know." ... 

9ft 
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-A Once again, the Americans have'learnt the limits of their power. They also 
A have to face the fact that there is no substitute for the power they have 


A confident country learns from its defeats; a rattled and 
divided one forgets what it was trying to do before it ran 
into uouble. . King Faisal’s assassination is the fourth 
Mow to hit American foreign policy this month. The new 
regime in Saudi Arabia will require an adjustment in 
American ideas, even if Prince Fahd does now collect 
fee reins of power in his own hands. But it does not 
rfeaage what the United States 'hopes to do through its 
recently built connection with the great oil power of the 
Arab world. All the shocks of the past month have their 
Hassons for Mr Ford, but the lessons are local and specific;:. 
it is the temptation to generalised despair about its foreign, 
policy feat has to be resisted in the United States. 

The abandonment of much of South Vietnam may be 
& reason to change American policy in that country, if 
there is still time for a change; or it may be a reason for 
concluding feat no American policy can do much about 
Indochina any longer; or it; may even be reason to say, 
as some old American opponents of the war are now say- 
ing, feat it is probably best to keep the present policy 
going for a time in fee hope of salvaging something from 
rams* Sut Kissinger’s emptj r ~!isnciedi return from- 
fee Middle East, and King Faisal’s death, are certainly 
no ground for changing American policy in that region, 
although that policy may now have to be pursued through 
different men and by different means. Nor is the collapse 
of fee democratic hope in Portugal any reason for 
changing American pohcy in Europe. These four events 
snake it necessary for Americans to recall what they have 
been trying to do in fee world since 1945, not abandon it. 
But the United States is a rattled and divided country, 
with an exhausted Mr Kissinger facing a Congress trying 
to assert its power over foreign policy, and the defeats 
of March could yet produce the wrong result. 

Sc what is American policy? 

Because a whole generation lias died since 1945, 
Americans have lost the habit of reminding themselves 
what their foreign policy has been trying to achieve since 
then. It has certainly not been confined to the pursuit 
of exclusively American interests. If it had, the United 
States would have concentrated on its own defence, and 
perhaps, though not certainly, on fee defence of the 
centres of industrial power in western Europe and Japan 
feat are linked to the American economy. It would not 
have given its- aid to Greece and Turkey in 1947, or to 
South Vietnam in the 1950s, and it would not now be 
spending so much effort on trying to strike a balance 
between Israel and its Arab neighbours; all these things 
are peripheral to a strict definition of purely American 
interests. This is the danger of trying to redefine American 
policy now in terms of a stem application of Real- 
politik. The aims of Realpolitik have to be national aims; 
the tests by which it is measured, as Bismarck taught the 
world, can only be those of a nation-state pursuing its 
own particular ends. No one in western Europe, or in 
Israel, or any other country feat depends on the 
backing of American power, can want the United States 
to. redefine its policy in those terms. . r . 


: It is more difficult than feat. There has been a large- 
element of ideology in American policy for the past 30 
years, because the emergence of Soviet power after 1945 
brought fee issue of ideology into the centre of world 
politics. The United States couldfeave ducked that issue, 
but only by retiring within its own frontiers; and no other 
nation feat shared its ideas about politics, but lacked its 
power, would have invited it to do that. It can try to 
contain the dangers of the conflict with Soviet power, as 
successive presidents since John Kennedy have tried to 
do. It can even- ignore ideology, when there is something 
to be gained by that, as fee semi-alliance with China 
since 1971 has done. But so long as two very different 
ideas about the organisation of society remain the centre- 
piece of international politics — and only the Soviet 
government can decide how long that will remain true — 
the dispute between them will be the starting-point of 
American policy. . . . 

The only American policy that would not involve a 
retreat to the America of the 1930s is a policy designed 
to support those countries where the ideas of liberal and 
pluralist politics have taken root, or where the conditions 
exist in which they might take root. -That would be a 

. complex enough business in itself, but it is not even as 
simple as that. The support of such countries requires 
policies to be drawn up for dealing with other areas 
which these countries depend upon for economic reasons, 
or have cause to be concerned about for military reasons. 
Once the United States has stepped outside its own 
borders, it finds itself inevitably entangled to some extent 
with the special interests of its friends. That is why no 
neat geographical limit can be set upon the area of 
American policy: there is no major part of the world 
in which, directly or indirectly, such a policy has nu 
interest at all. There are no entirely watertight political 
limits, either: the support of a liberal friend sometimes 
calis for fee toleration of a less than liberal friend of that 
friend. The business of being a power in the world sends a 
whole series of ripples spreading out from the dropped 
anchor. 

When the limits narrowed 

What the Americans have discovered from the shocks 
they have experienced in the past few years is not that 
these things have ceased to be true. It is that their power 
to carry out the policy that history has landed them with 
is limited, and when they exceed the limits of what they 
can do they damage the policy itself. They discovered 
that when they realised that they could not keep their 
armed iorces big enough to be able to fight a major war 
in Europe and another in Asia, and a brushfire war 
somewhere else too, at the same time. The result of that 
was the reorganisation of defence policy carried out 
by the Nixon Administration, which set narrower limits 
on what America’s soldiers might be asked to do. This 
was a matter of military and economic necessity more 
than anything else: the growth of Soviet armed strength, 
and the spread of new weapons which the United States 
itself had~ helped to distribute to other places around 

30 .... . 
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the world, put a two-and-a-half-war strategy beyond 
the reach of the American economy. It was one part of 
the re-examination made inevitable by the changing 
balance of power in the 1960s. 

The other part was the lesson of Vietnam. What the 
Americans learnt in Vietnam was the danger of over- 
commitment to an outlying part of their main policy. 
-The Vietnam war could have been avoided if the 
Americans had realised in time that Ho Chi Minh might 
be a useful south-east Asian counterweight to China; 
but they would have had to realise that by the mid-1950s, 
which is when they first committed themselves against 
Ho Chi Minh, and at that time the split in the communist 
world which gave Ho Chi Minh his chance to be a 
counterweight had not yet taken place. The war might 
have been shortened if the Americans had understood in 
time just how good North Vietnam’s army was; but by 
the time they discovered that in the mid-1960s their own 
troops were already in action, and the fear of an 
American defeat that would limit American effectiveness 
elsewhere in the world — as it has — had entered into the 
calculation. The lesson of Vietnam is not that it was not 
worth a substantial expenditure of American effort to keep 
the possibility of a pluralist society alive in southern 
Vietnam. It is that to keep on increasing the expenditure 
while the possibility was diminishing did so much damage 
to America itself. 

Mr Kissinger and Mr Nixon had seen that when they 
drew up the Guam doctrine in 1969, which said that in 
future countries like South Vietnam would be helped to 
defend themselves without direct American military 
intervention. That put the clock back to the Truman 
doctrine’s support of Greece and Turkey in 1947, which 
was also done without American troops. It marked the 
end of an interlude of over-confidence in which 
America thought it could do it all itself. 

The danger is that this retrenchment of means could 
now spill over into a retraction from the attempt to run 
any kind of coherent international policy. The need for 
a coherent policy, if you live in one of the many countries 
that depend upon American consistency, is as great as 
ever. Without the United States, there is unlikely to be 

Middle East settlement in which Israel can be 
persuaded to withdraw from most of the territory it 
occupied in 1967, and the Arabs can be persuaded to 
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accept the existence of this (reduced Israel. Without the 
United States, it is likelier i that the left-wing authori- 
tarianism that has been fastened on to Portugal wit 
spread to other European countries. Without the United 
States, it is doubtful whether there can be even a half- 
reasonable settlement in Cyprus. Even in South Vietnam 
the last remaining hope of a political settlement between 
the two rival governments — a settlement based on some 
sort of coalition, with an election date fixed for the noi 
too distant future — depends upon some American aid 
continuing to get through to the Saigon administration. 
That is not much of a hope, but it would be better than 
watching the North Vietnamese army pursue the 
refugees all the way into Saigon. All these things require 
an Administration in Washington that goes on trying to 
pick up the threads of policy, and a Congress and public 
opinion which accept that there is no escape from the 
need to have a policy. 

The only doorstep around 

For a country in America’s position there are bound to 
be defeats, and there ought to be shifts of positions 
designed to avoid unnecessary defeats; there have to be 
compromises, and the striking of balances, and the other 
unpleasing devices of great-power diplomacy. The 
Americans have not occupied their present position is 
the world long enough, and perhaps their temper is not 
yet sufficiently tamed by experience, for this sort of thing 
to come easily to them. There are many Americans who 
would like, if it were possible, ,to withdraw into the 
simplicities they associate with an earlier period of their 
country’s life — perhaps into the simplicities of an 
American-centred Realpolitik, perhaps into a detachment 
which leaves the world to sort out a new balance of 
power without America. Life was indeed simpler for the 
Americans in the 1920s and 1930s. But the conditions 
of that time are unrepeatable, because the powers 
that left America with so much freedom of action then — 
above all, British power — no longer exist. The conse- 
quences of King Faisal’s death, of the failure of Arab- 
Israeli peacemaking and of the collapse in Vietnam come 
to America’s doorstep because that is the only place that 
people can see to lay them. They can be turned away, 
but only if Americans are willing to live in the sort of 
world that is going to produce. 


P By HENRY WEINSTEIN jOilO/ 18968 < 

V SpecUl to TIi» New York Tlm»s I 

* SAN FRANCISCO, March 16— TV " i ~ 

A research report of the Cen- H fh WP 
tral Intelligence Agency has w w 1 
concluded that world grain ' the needy.” 
shortages, . which are likely to The report, made available 
increase m .the near future, unofficially to The New York 
could give the United States Times, continues: "Without in- 

P0Wer V !ad du! S in « in blackmail in any ■ 
never had before— possibly an sen.se, the United States would 
economic and political dorru- gain extraordinary political and 
nance greater than that of tne economic influence. For not 
immediate post-World War II only the poor LDC’s [lesser- 
. developed countries] but also 

. Written in August, 1974, the major powers would be 
.shortly before the World Foodl at least partially dependent /on 
: Conference in Rome,, the report I food imports from the United 
predicts that “in bad years.l States.”" 

.when tiie United States couid In recent weeks. Secretary 
”r }t n j ce ; tbe “emand for food “of State Kissinger has referred 
'Of most, would-be importers, to American grain stocks in 
Washington would acquire vir- news conferences in connection 
.tual hfe-and-aeath power over with how to deal with Omm- 
tlie fate of the multitudes ofj ization of Petroleum Exporting 
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- i “■ Countries Secr°fa rv " "Af Aori ~ States makes in deciding where — 
r culture FaU L Rn7, l £l lts grain should go, it will 

1 ref»rr7t~ in “7 j ai f? become a whirmine h nv smnne 

referred to the way food could 


become a whipping boy among 
those who consider themselves 


be used as a bargaining lever 7° consldRr themse ves 

with oil-producing TJrlV ¥7°^ or 8! v *n only short 


with oil-producing countries. 
‘Food Is a Weapon’ 


shrift,” says the report, titled' 
“Potential Implications of i 


— PAUiuua ui 

In early November, Dr. Butz Trends in World Population, 
said: "Food is a weapon. It Food Production and Climate.” 
is now one of the principal A Disclaimer Added 

t0 2i s A°V r negotiating kit.” " The report contained a dis- 


"ru- t a ^ ° t rupuir contained a 

give the United States an 41 en- , re .“l 


give the United States an "en- 
hanced role as a supplier of 


search of the Central Intel- 
licence Agency: It - does not. 


of infh7n.7 w dl M ! ,evers ' C-TA. position. The views pre- 
time will pose difficult choic's! S d VifS' 

‘‘Whatever clinic*. the TT n u a p!ex issues discussed lend 

; i C^A-RDP77-00432F^)B8 1 olhcr interprets- 
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tic r- . , , as to whom it was distributed. 

In a section on political and it is not known whether United 
other implications of food states representatives to the 
snortapes. the report says: W orld Food Conference had 
Where cbmate change causes an opportunity to read it. 
rear shortages ot food despite j a]so does not indicate why! 

Staii*s exports, the ^ .... . ^ , ■ 

potential risks to the United a P°h tica * analy- 

States would rise. There would sis of food-production and cu- 
be increasingly desperate at- mate trends or whether the'j 
.tempts on the part of the mili- a g e . nc y has taken or plans any; 
tardy powerful but nonetheless action based on the information; 
. hungry nations to get more in the study, 
grain any way they could. Mas- Much of the information in 
sive migration backed by force the report, such as that on 
would become a very live food needs, supply and demand 
issue.” " jand on climate, appears to be 

“Nuclear blackmail is not in- j drawn from academic research 
conceivable,’' the report says, by agronomists and climatolo- 
“Mo.e- likely, peirapr, would 'gists, but the precise sources 
be ill-conceived efforts to un- are generally not identified, nor. 
'dertake drastic cures which ‘ s -he C.I.A. s relationship to 
might be worse than the those whose research was used.' 
disease— e.g., efforts to change The report says that the 
the climate by trying to melt consensus of leading climatolo- 
tlia Arctic ice-cap.” gists is that if a cooling trend 

Near the end of the 52-page jn world climate “continues, 
report, it states: “In the poor S s feared, it could restrict pro- 
and powerless areas, popula- duction in both the tJ.S.S.R. 
tion would have to drop to and China, among other states, 
levels that could be supported. ? nc * could have an enormous 
Food subsidies and external impact, nou only on the food- 
aid, however generous the do- population balance, but also 
riors might be, would be inade- worid balance of pow- 

quate. Unless or until the cli- er ' . _ , 

mate improved and agricultural : Food supplies have declined 
techniques change sufficiently, 1 ,in recent years, especially in 
population levels now projected j 1972, the report says, “result-, 
for the LDC’s could not be ing in rapid rise in food prices 
reached. The population ‘prob- 'everywhere — and a drastic 
lem’ would have solved itself jdrawdown of existing world 
in the most unpleasant fash- 'stocks of grain.” 
ion.” j It notes United States and 

The report gives no indication United Nations torecasts of an 
t.t hnrj TTor* mnrcr Pf)-^ T 
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’annua! growth in world food 
I demand of 2.3 to 2.5 per cent,, 
jand says: "It is far more diffi- 
cult to forecast the growth 
jof food production than the 
1 rise in demand for it.” 

“Unless even optimistic 
projections about production ini 
the LDC’s are. too low, many 
of the food-deficit LDC’s are 
likely to be in for serious trou- 
ibie. within the next five-ten i 
years.” i 

i The report asserts that “tne 
-’greatest potential for increased 
food production over the longer 
run lies in the LDCs,’’ but 
that, “the political commitment 
to agriculture has thus far been' 
lacking. ‘ j 

“In most LDC’s, the govern-' 
ing pokey has been either to 
(ignore or to soak the peasants 
in order to promote industry 
and keep the city-dweller rea- 
sonably content. Reversal of 
this policy would require enor- 
mous inputs of capital end 
skilled personnel, both in notor- 
iously short supply in most 
LDCs.” 

Citing the research of Dr. 
Hubert Lamb, a British clima-i 
tologist, the report states, that 
the Northern Hemisphere “at 
least, is growing cooler.” 
i This would mean that of 
the main grain-growing re- 
igions, only the United States j 
jand Argentina would escape' 
adverse effects, according to 
the report. American grain out- 
put might be “unaffected or t 


even slightly enhanced,” it* 
'says. Canada and the Soviet 1 
Union would have shorter 
growing seasons, monsoon- 
failures in South and Southeast’ 
Asia would significantly reduce, 
grain output, there, and China] 
would also have monsoon fail 
ures. I 

The report notes that damj 
: and irrigation systems built] 
during the periods of “normal] 
weather” from the 1930’s ! 
through the 1960's were 
based on rainfall patterns that 
would change. Moreover, the 
report says that “most of the 
hybrids and all of the ‘Green: 
Revolution’ [grain] strains were 
developed to use the warmth: 
and moisture prevailing” in . 
that period, and the expected 
changes in temperature or rain-1 
(fall that “could negate most 
of these advances in yield.” 

If there is a “marked and 
persistent cooling trend,” the 
report says, there would nut 
be enough food produced to 
feed the world's population 
“unless the affluent nations 
made a quick and drastic cut 
in their consumption of grain- 
fed animals. 

“Even then there might not 
be enough.’’ 

The report ends by saying 
that “the potential implications 
of a changed climate for the 
food-population balance and for 
the world balance of power” 
would become “far clearer and 
possibly more manageable if 
the extent of possible cooling 

— n r twtrpef Jora+n/1 M 


r iE OPIUM POPPY is one of nature’s contradictions. 

It gives us the substances — mainly codeine and 
morphine — that can ease the intolerable pain of a can- 
cer victim or suppress a cough as almost no other 
material can. At the same time, with a slight alteration 
in' process, it can produce heroin, a substance that has 
caused untold suffering and is blamed by some for a 
substantial proportion of the urban crime rate. 

Now, the governments of the United States and sev- 
eral other countries are faced with this perplexing 
problem: How can the people of the world maintain 
■the supply of opium necessary to ease suffering and 
yet prevent the kind of oversupply that floods our cities 
with deadly heroin? 

“ The situation is becoming serious in the view of 
'American drug manufacturers because for several years 
there has been a shortfall between demand and supply. 
The government has eased the shortfall some by putting 
part of its strategic reserves into circulation; but that 
is no long run solution. Many of those concerned have 
attributed the shortage to the fact that. Turkey, under 
great pressure from the United States, went out of the 
'opium producing business in 1972. But in the- last three 
years of its production before the ban, Turkey sup- 
plied only 7 per cent of the legal opium used in the 
United States. India is in fact the country on which 
the United States has traditionally relied for its opium. 
The trouble is that its crop ir. recent years has been 
unreliable. Drought and other climatic conditions have 
been part of the problem. The other difficulty is that 
Jndia and the United States have not been able to 
come to clear terms as to how much of India’s output 
the United Slates could expect; to receive each year. 


All these are elements in the dwindling of the U.S.- 
supply of morphine and codeine. What can be done? 
The tendency among many in the drug industry is to 
point out that Turkey has decided to produce opium 
again and to argue that Turkish opium gum is the so- 
lution— never mind that Turkey, unlike India, has shown 
itself almost incapable of controlling the destination of 
its output. This view holds that drag abuse in the United 
States is not going to be eliminated by banning Turkish 
opium, that it is a local social problem and that it should 
not be mixed up with the overall medical needs that 
are met by legal drugs. 

In light of the Turkish experience and “The FTench 
Connection,” that answer is a bit too easy. There was 
a serious problem in the past with Turkish opium, and 
the best informed police in the field: say they can see 
a reduction In serious heroin-related crimes in the pe- 
riod' since it was taken off the market. In announcing 
that it was going hack into business as a “matter of 
national sovereignty,” Turkey also announced that it 
would see to it that its opium was produced in a form 
that would make the transition to heroin less likely. 
How successful that effort will be remains to he seen. 

There have been several attempts to develop experi- 
mentally a strain of opium poppy from which it would 
be nearly impossible to produce heroin. The experi- 
ments were carried on at Beltsville, but little has been 
heard of them after a promising start. It makes sense 
for the United States to explore that avenue as a long- 
term solution to the problem of easing pain, while 
keeping the pain-killer agent from becoming a serial 
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Burma Re! 


NEW YORK (AP)— Army rebels in 
Burma have offered to sell their 
annual opium crop to the U.S. gov- 
ernment for a fraction of its black 
market value, according to Rep. 
Lester Wolff. 

Wolff, chairman of the House nar- 
cotics subcommittee, said he met se- 
cretly in Bangkok, Thailand, with 
rebels from Burma’s Shan State durr 
ing a fact-finding tour in January. 

In an interview aired last night on 
CBS-TV’s “60 Minutes,” Wolff said 

BALTIMORE SUN 
9 March 1975 

■ A new kind of crisis 


the rebels offered to sell the annual 
Shan opium crop — 400 tons — for $20 
million. If the opium were to enter 
illegal channels as heroin, it would 
have a street value of $2 billion to $3 
billion, Wolff said. 

. The New York Democrat said he 
relayed this offer to government offi- 
cials in Washington, but the recep- 
tion has been cool because the Shan, 
rebels use the money they get from 
the narcotics traffic to carry on their 
rebellion against Gen. Ne Win, presi- 
dent of Burma. 


But Wolff said the rebels are 
already using drug traffic money to 
buy arms and ammunition to fight 
the Burmese government. 

Wolff also said he met with Gen. 
Li, a Nationalist Chinese who con- 
trols a massive opium crop in Thai- 
land, and Li indicated he had made 
enough money and was willing to get 
out of the drug traffic. 

“To indicate his sincerity, he 
offered two of his children as hos- 
tages to the United State government 
to prove that he would not engage in 
opium traffic any further,’* Wolff 
said. 

Wolff was to submit a report on his 
trip to Congress today. 


By HENRY L. TREWHITT 
Washington Bureau of The Sun 

Washington— The reason the State De- 
partment no longer issues an annual 
state of the world report, an official 
there says dryly, “is that we can’t bear 
to write it or read it.” 

The real reason— that the reports were 
too time-consuming for the small light . 
they shed— none the less leaves the wry. 
point valid. For across the range of . 
political opinion, specialists agree that 
the United States, and therefore the • 
other capitalist industrial nations, are in 
special kind of crisis, in fact a struggle 
for survival. 

They do not agree on all the reasons, 
where the greatest threat lies, or what 
I ought to be done about it. To Dean 
Rusk, the former secretary of state, the 
American crisis is one of confidence and 
will. To Richard J. Barnet, historian 
! and critic of a generation of policy, the 
; nation is reaping the harvest of arrog- 
ance and must change its approach to 
the world. 

For the moment the focus of irisis is 
i on tire economy at home and worldwide, . 
jblighted so that it touches every Ameri- 
Ican. By most accounts, however, the 
'.central problem is even broader, calling 
for a new national sense of direction. 

At the heart of it. as James R 
v Srhiesinger. the Secretary’ of Defense, 
‘Views it, is erosion of the power and 
stabilizing force the United States exer- 
cised over post-World War II. develop- 
ment. 

■ “Loss of confidence in the underlying 
structure of the world economy,” he 
said recently, “is associated with the 
questioning, among other things, of 
-America’s role and America’s power.” 

With emphasis on the economy, Henry 
; A. Kissinger, the Secretary of State, 
calls it “the first' truly global crisis” 
requiring “the first truly global solu- 
tions.” The world, lie says, is poised 
between “unprecedented chaos and the 
opportunity for unparalleled creativity.”* 

The considerations behind such dooms- 


day language are . a mixture of the 
obvions and the subtle. A wide consensus 
lists them, with first things first: 

® A combination of inflation and re- 
cession, magnified by high oil prices, 
leaving the industrial nations reeling. 

« The rise of Soviet power, threaten- 
ing to overtake that of the united 
States, with China stirring on the hori- 
zon. 

« A world-weariness in the United ; 
States, with the war in Vietnam and its l 
outcome as part cause, part effect. 

» The prospective loss of Cambodia 
and South Vietnam, Communist^ ad- 
vances in Southern Europe, the frag- 
mentation of the North Atlantic alliance 
from the leftward turn of Portugal and 
the Greek-Turksih conflict over Cyprus. 

o Continuing danger of explosion in 
the Middle East, with its overlapping 
politics of oil and Arab-lsraeli confronta- 
tion. 

o A widespread uncertainty _ every- 
where, in the light of all these things, of 
the strength and direction of the United 
States. 

What Mr. Schlesinger, the Secretary 
of Defense, perceives clearly in all this 
is the end of an era. It was the period 
from World War II to sometime in the 
recent past, when the United States 
presided over the security, and in vary- 
ing degrees the politics, of the industrial 
West, Japan and much of the poor areas 
of the globe. Never before, he says, has 
there been “an era of greater security, 
of such limited conflict, of economic 
growth, of trade expansion— and. may I 
add, of civil liberties more generally 
widespread than ever before.” 

Now that role is changing: how much 
no one is certain. What is certain is that 
the nation has come to a benchmark as 
important as its abandonment of isola- 
tion with World War II. It is equally 
certain that the United States would not 
react again as it did over the past 
generation to real or perceived crises. 

The crises came in Korea, repeatedly 
over Berlin, in Lebanon, Cuba, tiie 


Congo, the Dominican Republic, but 
most importantly, in Vietnam. As Viet- 
nam drained the treasury and the na- 
tional will for conflict, detente with the 
Soviet Union and China drained the 
popular perception of the Communist 
threat that had fueled the will. 

In their effort to understand where the 
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alike tend to look back at how it got 

there. What happened during the post- 

war years was infinitely more complex, 
of course, then merely standing up to 
the forces of darkness. 

Mr. Rusk, who served under President 
Kennedy and President Johnson, reflects 
the dominant judgment of policy-mak- 
ers, His generation, he said, had been • 
led “into a world war that could have 
been prevented because governments 
did not take collective security mea- 
sures to control events before they made 
war inevitable.” 

its answer was the United Nations 
Charter, which then failed to provide 
collective security as Soviet-American 
differences grew 1 . With that, Mr. Rusk 
says laconically, the U.S. “began to 
enter into separate measures.” its exer- 
cise of power was “prudent,” he argues, 
a judgment echoed by Senator Hubert 
H. Humphrey (D., Minn.), the former 
Vice President, on all cases except 
Vietnam. 

There is another view, however, in 
fact many of them, of the postwar 
period. To the most severe critics, it 
was a time of national arrogance, when 
too often guns took the place of reason 
in the exercise of exaggerated national 
interest. 

. One of these critics is Mr. Barnet, of 
the Institute of Policy Studies in Wash- 
ington. Instead of prudence in the use of 
force, he says, the longer history of the 
United States has been one of expansion- 
ism. 

“The high-water mark was in Viet- 
nam.” he said, “when some of the 
assumptions of the postwar period 
turned out to be unworkable. The Nixon 
administration was the first since that 
of Roosevelt to recognize that the Rus- 
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sian revolution was not transitory. But ^ 
the United States still fears revolution- v 

ary change.” s 

Mr. Barnet stops just short of joining ti 

the school of so-called revisionist histori- ji 

ans who hold, in varying degrees, that p 

the U.S. mishandled the Soviet Union r 

after World Wai II and is at least partly r( 

responsible for the cold war. 

Lloyd C. Gardner, professor of history 0 
at Rutgers University, is a revisionist 
whose views are on the moderate side. € 

But he believes the U.S. should have t 

conceded greater security guarantees to < 

the Soviet Union under Josef V. Stalin. 0 
“What if we hadn’t rearmed after v 
World War J I?” he asks rhetorically. a 
“Well. Stalin remarked in the Forties 
that he could see Germany going Com- j 
rnunist. By 1948 he was perfectly happy t, 
to see it divided, . . . Whether he would p 
have insisted on a Communist Eastern 
Europe without Western counterpressure j. 

is hard to say. After all, Finland is in a j 
strategic position, yet is not cornmun- v 
ist.” 1 

There was no doubt in the minds of 
policy-makers, however. What resulted s 

was an elaborate security structure, \ 

built mostly by John Foster Dulles, r 

President Eisenhower’s Secretary of j r 

state, for the containment of commu- 
nism. Even critics give Mr. Dulles high 0 

marks for sincerity. _ * 

J ndeed Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., < 

historian and chronicler of the Kennedy a 

administration, ascribes a “messianic e 

view” to Mr. Dulles; “He saw us as the f 
saviors of the world and the Soviet b 

Union as the diabolical foe.” 

In that sense, he judged the policies of n 
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Why aSi those arms'? 

By Charles W. Yost 

Historians in the 21st century writ- 
ing of our period will probably be at a 
loss to explain ’now its two greatest 
powers, both ostensibly dedicated in 
their very different ways to freeing 
mankind from oppression and ex- 
ploitation, should have over many 
years wasted an enormous proportion 
of their resources in fabricating 
mountains of hardware which was 
either immensely dangerous or prac- 
tically useless or both. 

I would venture a guess that these 
historians may ascribe three causes 
to this curious phenomenon. 

The first would be a gross mis- 
perception by the two powers of each 
other’s real Intentions. No doubt their 
respective rhetorics at various times 
contributed to this misperception: 
Soviet rhetoric of “burying” capital- 
ism, American, rhetoric of “rolling 
back" communism. 

However, cooler heads on both sides 
might well have perceived that after 
1950 neither Moscow nor Peking in 
practice sought military expansion, 
that in i860 and 1968 the West re- 
frained from intervening in Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia. Yet, instead cf 
basing its judgments on the real 
behavior of the other side, each 
concentrated on arcane calculations 
of capabilities, which have little rela- 
tion to the real world. 

The second cause of the strategic 


Mr. Dulles to be a victory for globalists, 
who thought in terms of a worldwide 
security structure, over pragmatists who 
thought more modestly of selected vital 
interests. Mr. Schlesinger believes the 
pragmatic course would have left the 
nation in better shape to meet its cur- 
rent challenges. 

The idea that containment was based 
on an undercurrent of cynicism draws 
support from surprising plcaes, how- 
ever. Ray S. Cline, former deputy direc- 
tor of central intelligence, suggests that 
“of course there was a perceived threat 
of communism,” but that containment 
was intended more to preserve markets 
abroad. 

“1 believe it was thought that the 
image of the Communist threat was the 
best way to make people understand the 
problem,” he said. 

Whatever the mix of surface and 
background motives, the drive lasted 
through a great series of crises, in 
which the Soviet Union more often 
blinked and the U.S. prevailed— until 
Vietnam— -in its confrontations with les- 
ser nations. Mr. Schlesinger, the his- 
torian, argues that the U.S. in fact 
reached its peak of interventionism dur- 
ing the 195Q’s. 

In great measure, he said, the extent 
of intervention then was concealed by 
the “frequently calm facade of that 
era” and by the secret use of the C X A 
as the prime weapon. The last great 
example, he argues, was the planning 
for the Bay of Pigs invasion, inherited 
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Most analysts, however, regard Viet- 
nam as the high point of U.S. assertive- 


ness.- Certainly the war there became 
' the focus of a national agony (hat left 
all the post-World War ! I assumptions of 
power in question. And beyond any 
doubt is damned military involvement in 
-any form for millions of Americans. 

Former President Nixon met the chal- 
lenge of popular disillusionment with the 
policy revision that soon was iabeled the ’ 
Nixon Doctrine. In effect, he said, allies ■ 
and client states would have to carry 
more of their own security burden. 
Implicit in the doctrine was the theme: 
“No more Vietnams.” 

Now Mr. Kissinger has crafted the 
further doctrine of interdependence. In 
part it is a product of necessity, sum- 
moning up America’s allies to recognize 
that power, after all, is limited, yet 
their interests lie with the U.S. But it 
lacks the ring of containment and the 
galvanizing effect of a visible and im- 
mediate threat. 

Or perhaps it needs simply to be put 
more clearly, as Mr. Humphrey argues. ■ 
“Now we are in a period of withdra- 
wal,” he says, “and we are groping,' 
trying to decide where we are. People 
want to know what our policy is. • 7 

“In the past we sometimes equated 
power with knowledge. Sometimes ourl 
power got in the way of our good : 
judgment. We were a world power with', 
a half-world knowledge.” • 

If Mr. Kissinger has not made his! 
policy clear to Mr. Humphrey, then he .' 
obviously still has a difficult task selling'' 
it to a weary public. One of the lessons: 
of Vietnam is that not matter what it, 
takes to win public support for foreign 
policy, no policy can succeed without it. ; 


note, was the unprecedented af- ‘ 
fluence of the societies which enabled 
them to engage in it more or less 
painlessly. 

In the United States from 1947 to 
1973 prosperity was such that billions 
could be spent annually for arms 
without any but the minority below 
the poverty level realizing they were 
being deprived. In the Soviet Union 
both consumer demand and political 
dissent were so strictly controlled 
that the diversion to arms of a vast 
proportion of socialist production 
rarely entered the public con- 
sciousness. 

The third cause may in retrospect 
have been a consequence of the huge 
growth of the military officer corps in 
the two countries during World War II 
and its maintenance at these high 
levels during the subsequent 25 years. 

At the present time the world has 
obviously entered a new period. De- 
tente between the great powers, while 
still suffering under serious limita- 
tions, makes even more implausible 
than before that either of them should 
risk its patrimony and population in a 
lunatic nuclear strike. 

The limitations of affluence have 
been forcibly brought to the attention 
of the United States. It has become 
apparent that every dollar spent for 
arms is taken from some public or 
private program important to the 
general welfare. In the Soviet Union It 
appears that one of the chief determl- 


arms race, which historians may 
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nants of detente is the effective 
demand of Soviet consumers for more 
to consume. 

The momentum of the arms race, 
however, is so strong that it will not be 
easily checked. 

Though overshadowed by other 
events at the moment, there Is now 
being hammered out in Geneva a 
detailed formulation of the Vladivos- 
tok decisions placing ceilings on 
strategic arms. If these ceilings are 
confirmed, a limit will at last have 
been placed on one major sector of the 
arms race. 

The limit, however, is far too high. 
Once it is confirmed, we must at once 
proceed to negotiate its reduction'. 
Henry Kissinger has speculated this 
would be “an easier negotiation . . . 
because it is going to be difficult to 
prove that, when you already have an 
enormous capacity to devastate hu- 
manity., a few hundred extra missiles 
make so much difference.” 

Unfortunately such issues are 
rarely decided by logic and evidence. 
We have not for more than a decade 
needed anywhere near so many mis- 
siles as we have had. If a radical 
change in attitudes occurs — as 
reason and national interest dictate — 
it will be because an era is over, the 
world turned a corner, and men and 
women everywhere perceive needs 
far more pressing and legitimate than 
the endless accumulation of costly, 
useless, and lethal weapons. 

34 
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BY DON COOK 

LISBON— One of the sadder aspects of the 
complex slide of events in Portugal this past 
year has been the dismal diplomatic perfor- 
mance of the United States, ranging from 
being immobilized most of the time to being 
just plain inept. 

■ Immobilization took hold in Washington at 
the outset last April when one simple obses- 
sion about the Portuguese situation gripped 
Secretary of State Kissinger (and presumably 
the Central Intelligence Agency)— the emer- 
gence of the Communists.. 

There was certainly nothing wrong with 
worrying about how the Communists might 
t Seize the golden opportunity opening up for 
them in Lisbon with the overthrow of 50 
years of Fascist dictatorship by the Portu- 
guese armed forces. 

But the diplomatic problem was how the 
United States could best move to counter this 
■threat. And here Kissinger, who took per- 
sonal control of policy decisions and instruc- 

■ tions for Lisbon and has remained in control 
even from his airplane, became so immobi-. 
lized by the appearance of the Communists 1 
that he did nothing for his friends. 

Instead of taking the line "what can we do 
to help" in Lisbon, the attitude adopted in , 
Washington toward the regime was that 
‘American support would be doled out only if 
the regime stiffened its back against the ■ 
Communists. 

This was completely against the recom- 
mendations being sent to Washington at the 
time from the U.S. Embassy in Lisbon.' 

■The embassy assessment was simple. The 
revolution was clearly popular, and its direc- 
tion in those early days was in the hands of 
moderate officers, not one of whom was iden- 
tified with the Communists. 

• A revolutionary government had been 
formed with these moderate military officers ■ 
and experienced liberal civilians. The pledge ’ 
to end Portugal's African colonial wars was • 
clearly in the interest of the United States 
and world conditions generally. The end of 
fascism had come about in Portugal with far 

Don Cook is a Times correspondent based in 
Paris. 

less bloodshed and a great deal more relief 
and stability than anybody could have fore- 
cast 

The regime deserved and needed American . 
endorsement and support to cope effectively . 
with the problems ahead, including the ; 
country's Communists. • • 

But this assessment, in which the embassy’s 
' top political officers unanimously concurred, . 
■was reportedly not "tough enough on com-’ j 
munism" to suit Kissinger and the State 
Department Every one of the political offi- ; 
cers who were involved in those original rec- 
ommendations to Washington last April has 


now been transferred far'from the Lisbon 
scene. Such are the rewards of speaking one's" 
mind to the State Department' 

To take one simple example of how the 
embassy in Lisbon sought to play the hand, it 
recommended that the United States prompt- . 
ly lift the old embargo dating from the early 
1960s forbidding the Portuguese to use any 
American-supplied arms or military equip- 
ment in operations in its African territories. 

Remarkably enough, the Portuguese did 
indeed stick to this rule, and while they con- 
tinued to receive U.S. aims for North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization defense purposes, they 
. did not use those arms in Africa. 

With Mario Soares, a Social Democrat at 

■ the Foreign Ministry in Lisbon, busy negoti- 
ating independence agreements for the Afri- 
can possessions, and with cease-fire orders in 
effect in Africa, it would have made common 
sense for the United Stares to pat Soares and 
the Portuguese on the back by announcing 
.with a fanfare that the arms embargo was 
being lifted. But, according to sources here, 
Kissinger wouldn't play it that way because, 
the Portuguese government included a Com- 
munist, and he urged that they get rid of him 
first. 

Today the arms embargo is still in effect, 
and any popular diplomatic appreciation 
which the United States might now gain by 
lifting it is totally gone. 

Kissinger’s reaction to the early policy rec- 
ommendations from Lisbon was little short of 
humiliating to the officials of the embassy 
here. He dispatched from Washington a spe- 
cial team of Foreign Service officers to "as- 
sess" the quality of the diplomatic reporting 
that he was getting. This meant that he 
wasn't getting the kind of advice he wanted. 

In the wake of this mission to Lisbon, 
about three months after the April revolu- 
tion word began to ieak out in Washington 
that the embassy was not alert enough to the 
Communist danger and was taking too'opti- 
mistic and positive a line about working with 
the new regime. • 

• Meanwhile, the Communists were making 
inroads steadily in the trade union move- 
ments, in control of the press and elsewhere, 
outside the government itself. 

Next to arrive on the scene from Washing- 
ton was the deputy director of the CIA. Lt. . 
Gen. Vernon A. Walters, who speaks Portu- 
guese (along with nine other languages) and 
who leaves footprints as big as manhole cov- 
ers wherever he goes. It really ought to be 
obvious to most backward politicos in Wash- 

■ ington by now that if you want to help' an- 
other government having difficulties these 

, days you do not send the deputy director of 
the CIA to take its pulse and examine its 
•health. . ( 

Walters passed through Lisbon about the 
' time that Gen. Antonio de Spinola was en- 
gaged in his power struggle with the young 
officers of the Armed Forces Movement iast 
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August. Four works later, at the end of Sep*v 
•tember, Spinola was out - . , 

At this point, the regime-leaked the fact of 
Walters' visit, and the leftist press was jubi- 
lant with the implication that the CIA was 
' behind every trouble that erupted for the 
regime. This continues today, and the inepti- 
tude of Washington has been a big help. - - 
But worse was to come in a fresh public 
humiliation for the embassy. Kissinger fired 
Ambassador Stewart Nash Scott in December 
on the ground that he needed an ambassador 
who could speak Portuguese and get closer 
.to the regime. Scott was a Nixon political 
appointee, well above the average in the 
judgment of a number of people who have 
comparisons to go by. But he was anxious to 
try to work more positively with the revolu- 
tionary regime instead of continually icctur- 
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ing Lisbon, oh Kissinger's instructions, ItbSu’n 
its Communist problem. . j;.ilc i 

A year later the Communist problem in , 
Lisbon is infinitely greater than it was when • 

. party Reader Alvaro Cunhal came back from 
exile in Moscow and Prague to take charge 
of the party in the wake of the revolution. A 
year later the United States has no visible 
friends or supporters or sympathizers of any 
influence in the top echelon of the revolu- 
tionary military regime. A year later if the 
regime gets into any kind of trouble it imme- 
diately blames it all on the Americans and 
the CIA. 

Perhaps things would have turned out this 
way anyway. But Kissinger didn't even let 
the American Embassy give it a good trv in 
the crucial months of 1971 • " : . 


tween the Ford administration fc] e a ;i v . 


arid Congress. 
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From Our Own Correspondent 
Washington, March 7 

If West Europe were invaded, 
only 39 per cent of the Ameri- 
can public would favour mili- 
tary involvement, including the 
use of troons. according to an 
opinion poll. The main trend 
in the survey, however, sug- 
gests that the public is not 
turning isolationist and is aware 
of the need for economic inter- 
dependence. 

Produced by the Chicago 
Council of Foreign Relations, 
die survey attempts a study in 
depth of American attitudes 
towards foreign policy. It was 
conducted in December by the 
Louis Harris Organization. It 
included a companion sample 
on 328 "leaders”, about 77 per 
cent of whom favoured helping 
against invasion in Europe. 

The public is depicted as 
overwhelmingly preoccupied 
with ' domestic economic issues. 
Foreign policy questions ranked 
low on an agenda in which it 
was thought Government action 
was necessary. 


W V„v x ViiVUEO^iV 

U.t>. is becoming a less reiia- , to be gripped with mistrust. 


s^ary of using troops 


aid and the oil situation. The 
four leading targets for cut- 
backs in Government expendi- 


ture were foreign military and States. 


public sample agreed that a 
communist takeover there 
would ha a threat to the United 


economic aid, defence spending. 


and Centrai'lntel'ligence” Agency As , ksd "; hat 10 do faced with 

secret operations.. ' another oil embargo, only 6 per 

Asked whether it would be Ccnt favoured invading the oil 
best for the future of the producers and 40 per cent 
country to take an active part favoured sharing oil wi<h 
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vious responses since the Sec- short-m- r ^ 
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A 1 ? - military force against the pro- 

■ ? change m attitude di.icers and taking the oil ‘‘out 

£* b « £he sacied ®ws of the of the hands of the Arabs” 
Cold War are no more. Contain- President Ford will be stir- 
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no — proportions similar to pre- ncs 
vious responses since the Sec- s ho 
ond World War. n ,ji 

. A , noted change in attitude due 
is that the sacred cows of the of 
Cold War are no more. Contain- pre 
ing communism comes ninih in prij 
a list of foreign policy goals, of 


list of foreign issues, a! the 
Lenders wanted to spena bottom of a table was the 
less on defence but a majority British election: 6 per cent 
fit the public were in favour of claimed “very closely” 20 oer 
keeping spending at least at its cent “somewhat closely”, and 
present level. Although there 72 per cent “ not very closely ” 
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When France fell before Hitler’s armies in 
1940 General Charles de Gaulle declared that: 

’’France has lost a battle, but France has not 
lost the war.” 

That war was eventually won by others, and 
France shared in the general recovery of the 
West which followed the great victories of 
1945. 

The recollection of that story of the fall and 
recovery of France in World War II can be 
helpful in setting into accurate perspective 
what has been happening in Southeast Asia. 

The United States has certainly lost a battle 
in the sudden collapse of the armed forces of 
South Vietnam in much of the country 
controlled from Saigon. The collapse of the 
whole seems to be the more likely, rather than 
the less likely, end result of the process 
proceeding now at such startling pace. A 
transition in Cambodia is also coming swiftly. 
The long American effort to set up and sustain 
anti-Communist governments in those coun- 
tries is obviously near its end. 

To minimize the loss would be as foolish as 
to exaggerate it. There has indeed been a 
bitter loss to the pride of the United States, 
some loss to its prestige, some loss of its 
influence, and another heavy drain on weap- 
ons which were given to the South Vietnamese 
and are now swelling the arsenals of the 
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Communists. In China in 1950 the advancing 
Communists called Chiang Kai-shek’s soldiers 
their own ‘‘American supply line.” The 
weapons given to Chiang’s men to fight 
Communists became the major source of 
weapons for those same. Communists. That 
story has been repeated massively at Da Nang. 

. But none of this reduces or impairs the fact 
that the U.S. remains today the wealthiest and 
most powerful of the great powers. The 
quality of its leadership over the past 15 years 
is in question, not the power which improved 
leadership could command. There w-as failure, 
yes. Washington consistently misread the 
quality and persistence of political forces in 
Asia from 1945 right down to today. It 
overestimated the range of its own raw power. 
It underestimated the tenacity and determina- 
tion of little men walking through the jungles 
barefooted in black pajamas. But the failure 
was at the top command level in Washington, 
not in the human and industrial foundations. 

There is no reason to be found either in the 
reaction of other countries to the present 
discomfitures in Washington or in common 
sense ai d logic for thinking that American 
influence in the world will be seriously 
harmed either immediately or in the iong run. 
Moscow has gloated — a little, quietly — but 
done nothing aggressive. The Chinese have 


been a bit cool, but done nothing of sigsafi 
cance. The European allies commiserate 
publicly, and are quietly thankful in private. 

Consider that last point — the attitude o; 
friends and allies. To them, the American 
commitment in Southeast Asia was always a 
folly and a useless drain on American energie.- 
in what they regarded as the wrong place. Xc 
one of them ever thought that Southeast Asia 
was worth a penny of their own resources of a 
drop of their own blood. They watched with 
dismay as it undermined America’s capacity 
and will to play a continuing role in Europe 
and other places. 

West Germany was particularly unhappy 
about American soldiers and weapons being 
drained away from the defenses of Western 
Europe. 

In terms of the balance of power the 
American commitment in Southeast Asia ha; 
long been an asset to the Soviet Union ssi a 
liability to Japan and Western Europe. 

No truly great power ever won all its battle ~ 
and succeeded in all its policies. Materit' 
begins with learning the limitations of powei 
America has lost a battle. Its pride has beer- 
humbled. It will be more careful in the futur 
about judging other peoples and other unnso: 
problems. In the future it will probably be 
more respected and a more influential ai«f- 
because it will act with more restraint ail 
more wisdom. It has not last a war. 


By Robert Thompson 

- LONDON — There are two fashion- 
able myths about the current North 
Vietnamese offensive in South Vietnam 
— that the South has more men and 
more guns than the North, and that 
the North is more highly motivated 
than the South. 

Not only are the Russian guns far 
better than the American guns, but 
because the South is defending known 
fixed positions, towns and installations, 
the North Vietnamese Army’s artillery 
cannot miss. The South Vietnamese 
Army in -reply can fire thousands of 
rounds without being certain of hitting 
anything. 

Moreover, it is estimated that the 
North has twenty months’ supply of 
ammunition at an intensive combat 
rate whereas, because of Congress, the 
South has enough for only a few ' 
weeks. 

In addition to superior firepower, 
the North Vietnamese Army, by rapidly 
deploying six reserve- divisions to the 
two northern regions, aiso achieved 
. overwhelming numerical superiority at. 
tiie point of attack. 

The superior morale of the North 
Vietnamese Army stems not from mo- 
tivation but from the fact that it holds 
,the strategic initiative. Like all Soviet 


clients, Hanoi is in a can-win, can’t-lose 
position and, since the Paris Agree- 
ment, has not had to spend either 
manpower or resources on defense, 
whereas the South has had to string 
out its forces and its limited ammu- 
nition stocks down The whole length 
of the country and adopt a solely; 
defensive posture. 

Insofar as motivation is a factor, it 
• is not the case that the other side 
got the Prussians while we got the 
Bavarians but rather that the South 
Vietnamese were unlucky enough to 
. get the Americans while the North got 
the Russians! 

Blessed also are the excuse-makers 
for they have destroyed the credi- 
bility of the United States. It is, so 
they say, only a corrupt, repressive 
regime in Saigon. But in that case why 
are the poor people of Vietnam fleeing 
yet again from the Communists? 
Millions are voting with their feet. 
What lias happened to all those lovely 
newspaper, stories that the refugees 
fled only from American bombing? 
Wvho, as this great tragedy unfolds, 
will be outraged by the slaughter? 

They also say that it would be 
wrong to pour good money after bad. 
That line has already cost us the 1973 
Arab-Israeli war and the energy crisis. 
Now, for the sake of $1 billion or $2- 
biliion it will cost the United Slates 


$50 billion to $100 billion more annu- 
ally. in defense costs if credibility is to 
be restored. 

Incidentally, will many remember all 
those fascinating newspaper articles 
on what the $25 billion a year to be 
saved from the Vietnam war could be 
spent on? Where has it gone? 

Israel, having been compelled, on the 
Soviet Union’s demand, to accept a 
cease-fire, has been asked to make 
further concessions vital to her se- 
curity 'in return for an American 
guarantee. But a guarantee has only 
one meaning — the willingness to spill 
blood. It is hardly surprising that 
Secretary- of State Kissinger’s attempts 
at a settlement have failed. Israel 
realizes that an American President’s 
guarantee is worthless. After all, five 
of them, from Dwight D. Eisenhower 
to Gerald R. Ford, pledged support for 
Vietnam. 

With the southern flank of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization crumbling 
from the Bosporus to the Azores, both 
Europe and the moderate rulers of the 
Middle East are threatened. The mad- 
men and extremists have been let loose 
and King Faisal has already gone. 

.Meanwhile, thrbugh an illusory de- 
tente, the Soviet Union has neutralized 
the United States for two certain fu- 
ture events: the death of Mao Tse-tung 
and the death of Marshal Tito. If either 
.China or Yugoslavia can -be coerced 
back into the Moscow fold, the Soviet 
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Union will further strengthen the se- 
curity of its base and the can-win, 
can’t-lose strategic initiative both for 
itself and its allies. 

The American retreat before Mos- 
cow, like that of Napoleon, is begin- 
ning to litter the route of corpses. 
Henry A. Kissinger has been vainly 
fighting a rear-guard action with no 
army, no air force, no navy and no 
motley. 

The Administration can no longer 
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conduct a credible American foreign 
policy. But, do not worry, a new for- 
eign policy line has already been laid . 
down by Congress: If you surrender, 
the killing will stop. It is a clean 
message, to the world, of the abject; 
surrender of the United States. 

Sir Robert Thompson, the British ex- 
pert on guerrilla warfare, was an 
adviser to President Nixon on the war ■ 
in Vietnam. 
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BY OSWALD JOHNSTON 

Times Siaft Writer 


WASHINGTON— For nearly two 
weeks the Ford Administration has 
been consistently surprised by the 
sweeping Communist successes in 
South Vietnam, and the secong- 
guessing already has begun. 

But a consensus is beginning to 
emerge in the intelligence communi- 
ty that the failure was not in neglect- 
ing to predict that Hanoi would 
launch an attack but in ignoring the 
possibility that Saigon's resistance 
would collapse as rapidly as it has. 

The result has been a near-paraly- 
sis in government, so far as Vietnam 
is concerned, as Administration poli- 
cymakers try to grasp the scope of 
the debacle, and why it happened so 
quickly. 

Much now depends on the ability of 
the fact-finding mission headed by 
the Army's Chief of Staff, Gen. Frede- . 
rick C. Weyand, to report back from 
Saigon with a. coherent account of 
events. 

Weyand took with him the Chief of . 
the Central Intelligence Agency’s el- 
ite in-house intelligence analysts, 
Georgs C. Carver, and reports from 
Saigon new indicate that the mission 
may delay it? return until early next 
week. ' 

. In a separate effort to make sense 
out of chaos, the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee is sending its own 
two-snap investigating team to Sai- 
gon this week. The committee repre- 
sentatives, staffers Richard M. Moose 
and Charles F. Meissner, last visited. 
■Vietnam in May, 1974, when, they' 
warned in a report that Hanoi's 
troops were poised in, the most dan- 
gerous threat to Saigon of the entire 
war. . 

In general, the main component of 


the intelligence community shared 
this view r::r*n up until the threat be- 
came a reality a few weeks ago. The. 
only uncertainty was timing: Would 
Hanoi strike in 1074, 1975, or 1976?’ 

... During the fall of 1973, according to 
; -ohe-highly placed intelligence source, 
3 ' national intelligence estimate-rep- 
resenting the formal consensus of the 
QIA, the Defense Intelligence Agen- 
cy;' the State Department’s intel- 
ligence apparatus and other inte- 
lligence components— -predicted with 
virtual unanimity that Hanoi's big 
push would come in the winter 1974- 
75. 

But analysts recall an informal 
consensus in the community about 
the time Secretary of State Henry A. 
Kissinger returned in triumph from 
Paris with the January, 1973, peace 
accord that the time of testing would 
come in about two years. 

More recently, it had become the 
conventional wisdom in the intel- 
ligence community to predict that 
Hanoi’s climactic offensive would not ' 
come until 1976. The CIA and the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency in particu- 
lar are reported to have pushed this 
point of view. 

Now that the climax is undeniable 
here, there is , quiet recrimination 
within the community over the fail- 
ure to keep to the original, apparent- 
ly correct, prediction. 

"There was a strong resistance to 
calling it a countrywide offensive," 
one source remarked Tuesday— im- 
plying that the resistance, shared by 
such top Administration officials as 
Defense Secretary James R. Sehlesin- 
gcr, came from a reluctance to admit 
that the 'Paris accords had fallen - 
apart. . 


v A more serious failure, analysts 
now agree, was the lack of any se- 
rious, in-depth estimate during the 
whole Nixon-Kissmgcr-F ord era of 
Saigon’s ability to survive on its own. 

There was widespread doubt- 
among CIA experts during the late 
1960s whether a regime could ever 
be put together in Saigon that could 
withstand a Communist onslaught , 
without massive American aid, or 
even American intervention. 

Even when the "nation-building" of 
the Johnson years became supplant- 
ed as a slogan by the "Vietnamiza- - 
tion" of the Nixon Administration, 
those doubts were never articulated - 
in a formal intelligence document of 
the sort that, would claim ton Admin- 
istration attention. 

During the past week, informed ' 
sources said Tuesday, a CIA report 
has been put together estimating the 
ability of President Nguyen. Van 
Thieu to survive and of a non-Com- 
munist regime to defend Saigon and 
the Mekong Delta. 

But even that report may be too . 
late. During the winter, the focus of 
intelligence experts was Hanoi — 
whether a full-fledged "big-unit' 1 of- • 
fensive would be launched, whether; 
all six of North Vietnam's strategic 
reserve divisions would be commit- 
ted. 

Ignored was the ability of Thieu's 
forces to resist any pressure after the 
fail of Phuoc Long province in Jan- 
uary was greeted by only a perfunc- 
tory protest note from Washington id 
the signatories of the Paris accords. 
As recently as two - weeks ago, ana- 
lysts greeted Thieu’s decision to 
abandon the Central .Highlands as 
"strategically sound"*— without antici- 
pating the military and social disin- 
tegration that was a direct result of 
that decision. 
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. By Millicent Fenwick 

WASHINGTON— As one member of 
a Congressional delegation of eight, 

I went to Vietnam and Cambodia on 
a fact-finding mission. It was a sober- 
ing, highly educational, experience’. 

Cambodia gave the first clear les- 
son. She is soTiear the tragic con- 
clusion of her drama that the only 
remaining question is how to achieve 
an orderly transfer of power, and the 
basic reality is China. 

China supplies arms to the Khmer 
Rouge, which now controls 80 per cent 
of the country. The tottering Govern- 
ment of Marshal Lon Nol cannot last. 
There' must be a structure that will 
protect the people in the crowded 
capital, Phnom Penh, and the volun- 
tary agencies caring for them. 

But unless this has the backing of 
China, the killing will continue. The 
obvious hope is Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk, and he recently sent a cable 
to the Senate majority leader, Mike 
Mansfield, offering friendly relations 
■with the United States and amnesty to 
all Cambodians except Marshal Lon 
Nol and his closest advisers. ' This 
could be the start of a controlled and 
stable sicuation. 

Marshal Lon Nol intimated his 
willingness to resign when we met 
with him. The United States should 
certainly not be in a position of de- 
posing or installing chiefs of foreign 
states, but we should at least propose 
our good offices on behalf of any 
plan that gives hope of peace. 

Further military aid to the Lon Nol 
Government would . be useless and 
might, in fact, be misunderstood as . 
continuing support, for Lon Nol and a 
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rebuff to Prince Sihanouk. 

Cambodia provided a second lesson. 
Americans have always given gen- 
erously to people in trouble. Long be- 
fore foreign aid was thought of, ordi- 
nary citizens were sending help to 
the victims of war and disaster from 
Russia to the Yangtze River. Cam- 
bodia now shows us that when we 
give food and medicine to people in- 
need, we 'should do as much as pos- 
sible through the voluntary agencies, 
of which there are such shining ex- 
ample's in Phnom Penh. World Vision, 
Catholic Relief Services, CARE, and 
the Lutheran Services are charged with 
all the responsibility of feeding and 
caring for these people. The diseases 
are terrible. Bubonic plague, cholera, 
pellagra, kwashiorkor and all other 
illnesses of malnutrition are rampant. 

The children are so famished that 
they must be fed intravenously before 
their bodies can accept food. I have 
never seen or imagined such human 
suffering and the first thought that 
comes to mind is “stop the killing.” 

Vietnam is a far more complicated 
case than Cambodia because the crisis 
is farther a-fvay, but there is an omi- 
nous feeling that Cambodia’s fate may 
sooner or later be duplicated. The 
people to whom we listened were all 
opposed to a Communist government. 
Even those in opposition to President 
Nguyen Van Thieu, though they hoped 
to .see him 'out of office, wanted no 
. Communist government. They wanted 
free elections and were confident that 
a "third force” would win. . 

It seems most unlikely that either 
of these could come along with the 


victory of the P.R.G. and North Viet- 
nam, but the lesson here is that it 
must be their choice — not ours. A few 
■ days or weeks or years in a country 
do not give a foreigner the right to 
believe that any view can be better 
than that of the people to whom the ' 
country belongs. 

In the case of both Cambodia and 
Vietnam, I think we must face the 
fact that military aid sent from Amer- 
ica will not succeed. It will only delay 
the development of the kind of stable 
situation — whatever form that takes— 
that will at least stop the horrible 
suffering of war. We have no alterna- 
tive. Those who sent arms to North 
Vietnam and the Khmer Rouge may 
well continue to do so for the next 
thirty years. The citizens of the United 
States will not. It is not only that we 
feel we have many problems at home 
that need attention. It is also a feeling, 
that we should not be in the business 
of maintaining endless and futile wars. 

There will be some who feel that the 
prestige and status of the United 
States will suffer in such a denoue- 
ment. I do not agree. We must have 
a solid capacity for defense. We must 
have a clear foreign policy, soundly 
based on public debate and consensus, 
about our responsibilities. With these . 
firmly in hand, we should concentrate 
on a sincere concern for all people, 
and sensible actions to express that 
concern. Prestige and status could - 
have no function more secure. 

Millicent Fenwick, a Republican, rep- 
resents New Jersey's Fifth District in 
the House of Representatives. 
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Political Foe of Thieu Puts 
Biame for the Debacle 
on Policy of the U.S. 


jBy MALCOLM W. BROWNE 

j Special to The New York Times 

j SAIGON, South Vietnam, 
March 31 — One of South Viet- 
nam’s most influential political 
experts says that he believes 
that the Communists have won 
the war. 

Ton That Thien, a prominent 
anti-Communist opponent of 
President Nguyen Van Thieu, | 
said in an interview that he 
saw no possibility of negotiat- 
ing a settlement for a coalition 
.government in Saigon. . 


“Why should the other side 
be interested in coalition or 
negotiations now?” he asked. 
“They have won.” 

Mr. Thien held ministerial 
, rank in the government of the 
late President Ngo Dinh Diem 
and later served as an adviser 
to Gen. Duong Van Minh, the 
general who overthrew Mr. 
Diem in 1963. Mr. Thien has 
championed the idea of a third 
force, free of domination by 
either the Communists or the 
Americans. 

Kissinger Is Assailed 
Asked whether he felt an 
anti-Communist government in 
Saigon stood a chance at this 
point, he replied: 

“You cannot throw people 
into a cataract and then ask 
what they plan to do to save 
themselves. Kissinger wanted 
peace in 1973 and he got it. 

“Now we are suffering the 
consequences of what Kissinger 
did to us in Paris. At this 1 
point, the other side has the 
; entire initiative. It’s up to the 
Vietcong to decide what will 
.happen t.o u$. I 


! “This is the result of a pol- 
icy of detente, of so-called 
peace with honor. It was in- 
credible that Kissinger could 
have . signed the Paris agree- 
ment without getting guaran- 
tees from the other side. 

“He did it, of course, to help 
the Nixon campaign. Now Kis- 
singer stands * exposed as a 
phony, of course, but with Viet- 
nam on the brink, it hardly, 
matters to us. It will be the 
same with Israel, although per- 
haps the Israelis are stronger 
and smarter. j 

“But, the point is, no one 
believes in America anymore. 
I certainly do not.” 

‘Threw the Rest Away’ 

Looking back over the events 
of the last few weeks, Mr. 
iThien said: 

“Thieu made a mistake at 
Ean Me Thuot, but that was 
no reason to throw the rest 
away. From there, 'he went 
on to provoke a panic that 
couldn’t be stopped. It’s too 
late to do anything about it 
now. Nothing any military' man 
or civilian could do would help 
much.” 


| Mr. Thien referred to the 
j quick and almost bloodless de- 
I feat suffered by Saigon forces 
! at Ban Me Thuot in the Central 
■ Highlands three weeks ago, and 
President Thieu’s subsequent 
decision to abandon the entire 
region. 

The politician contended that 
Washington had “walked into 
a Vietcong trap” by installing 
Mr. Thieu in the presidency, 
and failing to permit a change 
in the elections of 1971 and 
1973. Washington's support for 
President Thieu prevented the 
kind of flexible policy that 
might have enabled a non-Com- 
m uni st government in Saigon 
to survive even after the Amer- 
icans had left, Mr. Thien said. 

“Do you know that despite 
their colonialist role, the French; 
were a lot better to us than the ' 
Americans?” he added. 
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By H. D. S. Greenway 

Washington Post Foreign Service 


. PHNOM PENH, March 19 — 
“This war was created by the 
Americans,” an article in the 
daily newspaper Areyathor 
said this morning. 

Today’s headline in the Koh 
Santipheap, another Phnom 
Penh daily, 

“Congressmen, don’t misun- 
derstand. Cambodia helps 
America, not America helps 
Cambodia.” The article went 
on to say that, if the Ameri- 
cans abandon Cambodia, 
America will have lost its 
“honor” and will become a 
bad name all over the wold. 

!.In the last few days the 
Cambodian-language press has 
taken on a strident, anti-Amer- 
ican tone that has not been 
seen hitherto, and it repre- 
sents a growing tension and 
anxiety in this capital as the 
debate over emergency aid for 
C.ambodia drags on in the 
American Congress. 

.When asked if the articles 
represented the attitude of 
government officials, Informa- 
tion Minister Chhang Song 
said, “You can take it that it 
does, otherwise I would have 
closed the papers clown.” 

The press has more freedom 
here than in Vietnam but “as 
these stories are just specula- 
tion I have the authority and 
could close them down for 
three days as a warning,” 
Chhang Song said. “But how 
can I suppress this? It is the 
true feeling of the people 
here.” 

Chhang Song said that the 
articles represented a general 
“psychosis” here caused by 
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the growing fear of abondon- 
ment and the feeling of help- 
lessness among educated Cam- 
bodians. 

“We used to be rich in rice. 
Now we have to beg for it. 
The war is going badly for us 
and every day we get these 
gloomy expectations on the 
said (aid. People are tense and wor- 
ried.” 

The articles are not at all 
consistent or realistic. One pa- 
per speaks of Cambodia being 
turned over unwillingly to the 
Communists and another says 
Cambodians should release 


against your embassy,” an offi- 
cial told me recently.' 

March 11, 1970, was the day 
when the North Vietnamese 
and the Vietcong’s Provi- 
sional Revolutionary Govern- 
ment embassies were sacked 
here by an organized mob. 
That action began a train of 
events which led to Cambodia 
joining the Indochina war on 
the American side. 

The Cambodian papers have 
already reported that Ameri- 
can embassy officials are 
burning their papers and send- 
ing their effects out of the 


campus Wednesday to urge 
the U.S. Congress to halt aid 
to Cambodia and to call on 
President Lon Nol’s govern- 
ment to step down. 

Police blocked an anti-Lon! 
Nol student demonstration on! 
Tuesday by sealing off the site' 
for which it was planned. But 1 
there was no interference with 
the meeting today; 

A student leader said, “Any 
more aid will not lead to a 
peaceful settlement but will 
only prolong the war.” He 
charged that American aid 
“went only to the high-ranking! 
officers and officials.” 
i The students said they 
would back “any govern- 
ment — Communist or not — as 
long as it brings peace.” 


themselves from the clutches j country. But the local press 


of the Americans so that they 
can turn to another super- 
power — the Soviet Union. But 
taken together they do repre- 
sent a growing resentment of 
Americans. 

There are other Cambodians 
in the city who feel that the 
Congress would be right to re- 
fuse aid to the Lon Nol gov- 
ernment, and they think that 
it would be best to end the 
war and make an accommoda- 
tion with the insurgents. 

But these people do not 


makes it sound as if the em- 
bassy was preparing to close 
in the near future instead of 
treating the matter as a con- 
tingency plan. 

To calm such fears the 
American embassy reduced 
the planned evacuation of 15 
Catholic Relief Service work- 
ers to four. 

The Cambodian papers 
have also announced that the 
former commander in chief of 
the armed forces, Gen. Sos- 
thene Fernandez, left for 


have access to the newspapers 1 Paris two days ago. The papers 
to put forth their views and j said he had gone for a three- 
their clumsily printed tracts month health cure. Knowl- 
are pushed underneath doors | edgeable sources, however, 
in the dark of the early morn- j said that he had wired a 
ing hours. {friend in Paris to find a per-j 

There is concern here thaPmanent apartment for him- 
this anti-American resentment! self and his family, 
might one day explode into 


demonstrations against for 
eigners. Spontaneous demon- 1 
strations are not likely, but if ; 
a frustrated leader chose toj 
organize one. “I could start a! 
riot in 15 minutes, and it'(AP) — A thousand university 
would be March all over again ' students held a rally on their 


Students Call for 
End to U.S. Aid 

PHNOM PENH, March 19 


a year to feed, shelter and 
provide medical care for hun- 
dreds of thousands of refugees. 

“They use and manipulate 
the ordinary people of this 
country,” Dr. Alexander said’. 
“They hold back' rice for the 
highest bidder, while hundreds 
PENH, Cambodia, cause “one must do one's' best ,are dying of malnutrition- every 
A high international t 0 trv to stop this situation." iday. Economic aid with no 


Special to The New York Times 


PHNOM 

March 1;7— A high international to trv to stop this situatior 
relief official who has worked Dr. Alexander was evacuated 
with Cambodian refugees for tedav along with other relief 
more than a year under the officials as part of a reduction 
American aid program spoke of relief agency personnel or- 
out yesterday against United dered by the United States Em- 
States policy here. bassy. 

' Military aid must be stopped This was the first time that 


aid with no 
U.S. strings attached should 
continue, but military aid must 
be stopped now.” 
j A number of relief officials 
{and other foreigners in Phnom 


funds and which include CARE 
and World Vision, apparently"' 
do not share Dr. Alexander’s - - 
views. They have lobbied pri- 
vately with Congress for more- 
military aid. They argue pri- ■ 
vateiy that without more mihV 
tary aid,, economic aid alone 1 
would- be useless, because if 
the Lon- No!' Government does 
pot get more arms assistance, 
it will soon- collapse and the 
Gamhodian insurgents will take 
over. 

Dr. Alexander said that she 
had written a persona! letter 
last year to the American Am- 
bassador, John Gunther Dean, 5 
'telling him of the reports sne 
had heard about government. 


... - „ — — - - — Penh, including Americans, ^corruption and of' her concern 

now to end this senseless wai, , any official working in a United, [have in private expressed oppo-' over these activities and their 

SI16 Sella. ! nrivornmnnl . ^ . * • _ .. v r — 


she said. ! states Governme'nt - financed 

She is Dr. Gay, Alexander,: program here had spoken for 
a Scot who is m.edical director publication against American 
for Catholic Relief Services, the policy 

biggest American-funded relief Catholic Relief Sendees has 
group operating in Cambodia, the biggest program of all the 
She asked to have her views humanitarian groups here — 


recorded in an interview be- spending perhaps 


isition to American policy here, destructive effect on the Cam- 
No one with the status of Dr.’ bodian people. “I never got 

an answer or an acknowledg- ■ 
mcnl," she said. 

The American Embassy said" 
it had “no comment” on Dr.' 
Alexander’s views or on her 
letter to the Ambassador. 


Alexander, however, made such 
a public declaration here in the 
five years of warfare. 

Some of the heads of other 
. , relief organizations here, which 

ylO-mnlion pilso subsist on United States 


40 
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Cambodia is to salvage 

Mr Richard Nixon had a word for it. “Cambodia”, he voluble as ever - But who can teU whether he wia 
said in 1971, “is the Nixon doctrine in purest form.” count for anything when the insurgency is over? Men like 
But the Nixon doctrine did not save Cambodia from its b * s °' d minister Khieu Samphan, now a Khmer 
present plight: Phnom Penh under siege, the Lon Nol msurgent leader, and Ieng Sary, the head of the Hanoi 
government visibly losing its grip, half the Cambodians faction, have plenty of old scores against him and 
displaced and starving, and the Ford administration the > r have more tr00 P s than he - thcre can be n0 
and Congress facing, from different sides, the ghastly return t0 the bland comfort and nepotism of the old 
choice between sending more supplies to prolong the Sihanouk system. But his political abilities have been 
war and letting the Khmer Republic die. It could indeed astonJshtn P ir U he past and mi S ht . even amount to some- 
die while the various committees of Congress wrangle a » ain - Th ere 1S a Khmer interest in establishing 

over the different amounts of help they might provide a Khmer state that 1S neither an American nor a Viet- 

The doctrine was, as Mr Nixon stated it, to keep namese puppet, if that can still be done. 

American troops out of Cambodia but to help it to help r If something like that, together with an orderly transfer 
itself. There was an acknowledged exception, the incur- °f P ower an< ^ a programme of humanitarian relief, are 
sion in 1970 in search of North Vietnamese bases on now the outside limit of what can be hoped for, the public 
Cambodian soil close to South Vietnam, and an un- words and vis,bl ® actlons of . the Ford administration 
acknowledged one, the B-52 bomber raids that had gone are aot ^ aimed a t that objective. As President Ford 
on secretly from March, 1969. Neither would have listed the issues at stake last week, one, the humanitarian 
happened if the North Vietnamese had not been there n ~ ed ’ 1S area The second, ‘whether the problems 
first, and by the ordinary rules the North Vietnamese, ^ Indochina be settled by conquest or by negotia- 
not the Americans, were to blame if Cambodian hon , is a valid question of' principle but in Cambodia 
neutrality was injured. For aU that, the outcome of the has E™ hahl y been answered by events. The third, “the 
events of 1970 has not been the restoration of Cam- rel . iablllt y ° f th f United States’, seems to assume the 

bodia’s neutrality but the extension of the ruinous Indo- existenc e of an Amencan promise to support the Khmer 

china war into Cambodia. What went wrong? Republic tnrough inick and thin Congress, in granting 

On the kindest theory, this American failure results aid ’ has alwa >' s specifically ruled out any such commit- 
from a simple case of mistaken identity: in giving to ment and the ^ministration has never admitted having 
Lon Nol’s Khmer Republic the support which it with- made one - The dlfficalt y 1S that Mr Kissinger believes 
held from Sihanouk’s kingless kingdom, the Nixon the Umted S f ates > havm S hel Pe d the Khmer Republic 
administration accidentally picked the wrong Cambodia come into existence, has at least a moral obligation to 
to help. Unfortunately that won’t wash. The war in provide ll Wlth tbe means to S° on fi g htin 8 s0 lon g as its 
what is now Vietnam has been going on for just 30 years, anny 1S P re P ared , t0 d <? so - Since Mr Kissinger is at the 

and through all that time the only Cambodian political ™ oment apparently being asked by President Sadat of 

issue of any consequence has been how best to keep E 8y pt . t0 pro Y lde an American guarantee that would 
Cambodia out of it. Prince Sihanouk chose neutralism, ™ ak ® lt Possible for the ceasefire between Egypt and 
though a neutralism that involved turning a blind eye on uYY coa hnue, j does no * wan * to see even a moral 
the presence of the North Vietnamese and the Vietcong obh gation abandoned in one part of the world just when 
in his eastern territories and on "the subsequent attempts a could depend on the validity of American commit- 
of the American bomber squadrons to destroy them meata in , anotber pfU i t- 

there. His prime minister, Lon Nol, decided differently: StlU ’ there ma y be a better wa y to end 11 than the 

that the riglit thing to do was to drive the Vietnamese barren scenario superficially in prospect: President Ford 

intruders out. This was something Cambodia alone never standin S P at on his principles, Congress refusing the 

remotely possessed the force to do. Still, Lon Nol took money, and the two branches glaring at each other while 
advantage of one of Sihanouk’s frequent absences in p hnom Penh is overrun. The real American interest, an 
France to remove him from power in 1970; and the honestly Khmer regime which will not take outside 
Americans went in to try to “clean out” the communist orders and will not willingly serve as a base of attack 
sanctuaries. on South Vietnam and Thailand, is not incompatible 

with the real Khmer interest. American friendship and 
It didn’t take hold aid are not unattractive to a devastated country. Mr 

But Lon Nol, it turned out, did not command the country. Kissinger, who wanted to supply reconstruction aid 
The present civil war is the result. The mistakes of 1970 to North Vietnam two years ago, might think it worth 
produced a coalition against Lon Nol that was ill- while to aid not one party in Cambodia, but the country 
assorted, but fully strong enough to beat his government. as a whole, after a negotiated truce and a transfer of 
The main components of the coalition are Sihanouk’s power to a new government that is bound to oe a 
personal following, the Khmer nationalists and socialists, coalition. Congress might well be willing to vote money 
the various groups of regional insurgents whom Sihanouk to help a settlement which it will not vote to keep a hopeless 
himself labelled Khmers Rouges when he used to harry civil war going. The condition is that the new govern- 
them, and the disciplined cadres trained long ago in ment should offer a reasonable prospect of being 
Hanoi with their ethnic Vietnamese recruits. one that tries to keep Cambodia out of south-east Asia’s 

What nobody knows is the kind of Khmer state and other wars. There may just be time for a new approach 
the particular ruling group that will emerge when the to work. But, as President Ford said last week with 
defeat of the present Phnom Penh government has some understatement, “time is running out”. Perhaps it 
been completed. Prince Sihanouk sits in Peking, has run out already. 
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Americans Say South Korea 
Impairs Its Credibility by 
: : Exaggerating Red Threat 


• By RICHARD HALLORAN 

SpioUl to Ths New York Timet 

SEOUL, South Korea, March 
29 — Authoritative American 
military officers here have said 
-that South Korea's credibility 
has been seriously damaged by 
exaggerated cries that it faces 
a ssi ious military threat from 
North Korea. 

In addition, Western diplo- 
matic sources here say that 
the image of President Park 
Chung Hee’s regime has been 
tainted both by his repressive 
political measures and by his 
invoking of the Communist 
threat from the North to justify 
them. 

American officials have pri- 
vately warned the South 
Korean Government that conti- 
nued exaggeration of the North 
Korean threat can endanger 
the security of South Korea. 
The UUnited States. South Ko- 
rea’s major ally, may be skepti- 
cal that the North Korean hos 
tility is genuine and thus be 
reluctant, to respond in a 
emergency, they say. 

/ Warnings Unheeded 

So far, however, such warn- 
ings seem to have gone unheed- 
ed. There was a "notable ex- 
ample last week after the dis- 
covery of a second tunnel dug 
by the North Koreans under 
the demilitarized zone that se- 
parates the two sides. The 
South Korean Defense Minister, 
Suh Chong Chul, told Korean 
newsmen: 

"In regular warfare, the 
North Koreans can dispatch di- 
vision- strength' forces in a 
single hour through it, capture, 
strategic positions behind the 
forward defense line and com- 
pletely isolate the advanced de- 
fense units.” "It should be' 
noted that North Korean, which 
has completed initial prepara- 
tions for war, built the* tunnels' 
to accomplish war purposes 
speedily in all-out aggression 
against the South at the least 
loss.” 

"This, I conclude, Is an act 
of war,” Mr. Suh said. 

American military officers 
and Western diplomats took 
r much less alarmist view. 
They pointedly refrained from 
publicly endorsing Mr. ..Suh’s 
position and ’ privately • they . 
firmly disagreed with his as- 
sessment. 

First Tunnel Found Last Year 

They said that the tunnels, 
the first of which was allegedly 
discovered just before Pres- 
ident Ford visited South Korea 
last November, were probably 
intended for small commando 
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By Guy Halverson 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 
The possibility of a forced U.S. 
troop pullback from Thailand within 
the next year is expected to bolster 
the Pentagon’s case for the strategic 
Importance of current U.S. bases In 
the mid-Pacific and Japan. 

There is deepening concern in the 
Pentagon that a full pullback from 
Thailand could intensify efforts on 
Capitol Hill for broader-based U.S. 
troop withdrawals from the Pacific 
region. 

All told, there ara 125,000 U.S. 
troops in the Far East, along with 
about 300,000 troops in Europe. 

At least two lawmakers, Rep. Ron- 
ald V. Dellums (D) of California and 
Sen. Alan Cranston (D) of California, 
are calling for overseas troop cuts of 
roughly 100,000 personnel. Similar 
legislation did surprisingly well in 
Congress last year, though not enough 
for passage. ' 

Pullback requested 
Congress, however, did ask for a 
pullback of 12,500 overseas troops in 
what some Pentagon analysts 3 ee as 
an indication of a rising tide of 
“isolationism” in Congress. 

The United States, which currently 
has 25,000 troops and 350 aircraft in 
Thailand, had in fact planned to 
reduce that contingent somewhat dur- 
ing die next year. Premier Kukrit 
Pramoj has proposed that U.S. troops 


be pulled out of Thailand within the 
next year. 

The new seven-party Thai political 
coalition: concerned by developments 
in neighboring Cambodia and South 
Vietnam, also has indicated that 
Thailand will seek diplomatic rela- 
tions with China and talks with North 
Vietnam. 

Beyond the troops in Thailand, 
main U.S. military strength In Asia is 
in Japan and Okinawa (52,000); South 
Korea, 42,000; the Philippines 16,000; 
Taiwan, 5,000; and afloat with the 
U.S. Seventh Fleet, 27,000. 

Forces pruned back 

The United States also has 11,000 
troops on Guam, and hefty contin- 
gents in Hawaii and Alaska. 

Japan, where U.S. forces have been 
pruned back during past months, and 
the Philippines, are now seen here as 
having' added strategic importance. 
Yet, there is some question here about 
how long the United States will be 
able to maintain large forces there, 
given pacifist political feelings in 
Japan, and that country’s increasing 
links with the third world, particu- 
larly oil-produ cing na tions . 

Japan, moreover, has had strong 
reservations about use of its territory 
as a “staging base” for U.S. military 
action — such as air strikes — in Asia. 
Indeed, Thailand was used as a 
staging base during the direct Amer- 
ican involvement in Vietnam and is 
currently used as a main trans- 
portation base for the airlift into 
Phnom Penh. 


or guerrilla teams to infiltrate! 
South Korea. 

The military sources said that 
intelligence reports showed an 
increase in training activity and 
equipment of North Korean for- 
ces similar to the American 
Special Forces, whose duties 
include guerrilla warfare, sabo- 
' tage and espionage. 

The tunnels, which were 
evidently begun about 1971, 
appear to have been construct- 
ed for such teams rather than 
for conventional soldiers. Just 
how many tunnels there are 
is still unknown, although spe- 
culation here holds that there 
are seven to thirteen. 

The military sources said that 
recent probes by North Korean 
vessels in the sea west of the 
peninsula and by North Korean 
jet fighter planes in the air- 
space in the same area seemed 
to be part of a continuing test- 
ing of South Korean defenses. 


Basic Threat Acknowledged 

. Western diplomats also said 
there appeared to be an effort 
by the North Koreans to -assert 
their rights to be in internation- 
al waters and airspace in areas 
south of the-line produced 1 by 
extension of the demilitarized 
■zone beyond the shorelines. 

No one here denies that the! 
North Korean Communists pose 
a basic threat to South Korea, 
hut the military officers and 
diplomats appeared to be more 
concerned that North Korea 
will take advantage of the cur- 
rent political instability in 
South Korea than about a di- 
rect, overt attack across the 
border. 

The military officers ex- 
pressed particular concern that. 
South Korean troops would be; 
pulled away from thier regular 
duties to maintain order if Pres- 
ident Park is unable either to 
control his critics or to find 
an accommodation with them. 
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Castro out of the cold 


It is about time that there were moves to 
stop the Straits of Florida from being a hostile 
moat keeping the United States and Cuba at bay. 
Dr Kissinger's statement over the weekend about 
the US being “ prepared to move in a new direc- 
tion ” in relations with Cuba is a welcome start. 
It has been a difficult and gradual decision, taken 
under pressure, but made easier with the depar- 
ture of President Nixon. This is reflected in the 
tortuous way out that the US has chosen. The 
Organisation of American States will probably be 
meeting in May. The US has said that if the OAS 
agrees by a two thirds majority to alter the 
Charter so that the lifting of the sanctions 
imposed against Cuba in 1964 can be decided by 
a simple majority, it will go along with the 
decision. 

The OAS solution can be seen as just a 
device, for Fidel Castro has always made plain 
his contempt for the organisation. He regards 
it as being overdominated by the US. But the 
device is important for providing Washington 
with a way out. The sanctions were being whittled 
away by Latin-American States opening relations 
with Cuba, and, in broad political terms, were 
becoming irrelevant. The sanctions were invoked 
in a spirit of rectitude and as a protest against 
Cuban interferences in the affairs of other Latin- 
American countries. But Cuba had no “success” 
mi.™™ +v,„ ttc « c, J0Ce <- s >• admitted 

tv vviujvMb v » * itii uiv w u ouncv/oJ uuunttcu 

in April last year by the Director of the CIA, 
William E. Colby, to a House Committee — in 
using dollars to help overthrow President Allende 
of Chile. 


The anti-Cuba ban has also become a cold 
war anachronism. The state of detente between 
Washington . and Moscow may occasionally 
be wobbly, but a missile crisis like the one of 
1962 is now almost impossible. In addition, any 
movement by the US towards Cuba must open 
the possibility of Cuba being prised away from 
the Soviet influence which the US helped build 
up by making Cuba a pariah. There will be stern 
bilateral differences to sort out between 
Washington and Havana: among them American 
properties nationalised and the question of with- 
drawal from the base at Guantanamo. There are 
deals to be done on ideology, for Cuba has had 
success in brandishing the sanctions and the 
1961 Bay of Pigs fiasco among the Third World 
to the disadvantage of the US. More open rela- 
tions will permit Cuba more, easily to modernise 
its sugar industry and to restore more normal 
trading and political links within the area. The 
US will also have access to a market — and this 
was one more sign of the growing irrelevance of 
the ban — which has already been penetrated by 
the Argentinian and Canadian subsidiaries of 
American firms. 

The device is significant for American rela- 
tions with the OAS, for the US will be seen to be 
operating on a more equal basis with other 
Latin-American States. Often m the past it has 
been accused of using the OAS as its creature. 
Dr Kissinger has reached the position where he 
can both revive a frozen relationship and over- 
haul attitudes to neglected neighbours. 
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better relations, 
end of embargo; • 

By DEAN MILLS j 

Washington Bureau 0 / The Sun d ; 

Washington— Henry A. Kis- 
singer said yesterday that the; 
United States “will consider'- 
changes in its bilateral rela- 
tions” with Havana if the or- 
ganization of American States 
lifts its 11-year-old embargo g£ 
Cuba. 

And the secretary of stale} 
ina speech delivered in Hous- 
ton, suggested that the U.S. 
might go along with a move, 
backed by a majority of OAS 
members, to end that boycott. 
Mr. Kissinger said thg “guidr 


! ing principle” of American pol- 
- icy is “to prevent the Cuba 
issued from dividing us from 
our hemispheric neighbors.” 

; Noting that more than a de- 
cade has passed since the OAS 
: greed to sever diplomatic and 
A commercial relations with 
Cuba, Mr. Kissinger suggestd 
;; the embargo may have out- 
;j lived its usefulness: , 

“The countries of Latin 
America have successfully re- 
sisted pressure and subversion 
, nations that in the early Six- 
. .. ties felt most threateneed by 
L-,; Cuba revolutionar violence no 
A longer feel the menace so 
.■ acutely. 

l -y , “This situatin has generated 
is- a reconsideratin of the OAS 
ie; sanctions and raised questions 
ir about the future of our own 
a- bilateral relations with Cuba. 5 ’ 


■ At a meeting in Quito last 
November, 12 OAS members 
voted in favor of lifting the 
economic sanctions. That was 
; two votes short of the two- 
• thirds required under the 
terms of the Rio Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance. 

Since that vote, in which the 
United States abstained, OAS 
members tentatively have 


agreed to amend the Rio 
treaty so that sanctions could 
be lifted by a simple majority 
vote. Those members favoring 
an end to the Cuba boycott 
want to apply that change to 
the Cuban boycott. 

Mr. Kissinger said he would 
consult with Latin American 
foreign ministers during a trip 
he plans to the area in April 
“with the attitude of finding a 
generally acceptable solution. 
American officials said yester- 
day that the United States 
probably would go along with 
the idea “if there is considera- 
ble sentiment for it” in the 
Latin capitals. 

The officials said the boycott 
could in theory be lifted almost 
immediately if there is suffi- 
cient support for doing so. But 
as a practical matter, they 
said, it would probably take at 
least several months for ' the 
action to work its way through 
the OAS parliamentary pro- 
‘ cess. 

American officials ' have 
been saying privately for sev- 
eral months that the United 
States is interested in moves 
toward normalization of rela- 
tions with Cuba. But yester- 
day’s statement. by Mr. Kissin- 


ger' is the Most explicit official 
expression of interest. • 

“If the OAS sanctions are 
eventually repealed,” he said, 
“the United States will con- 
sider changes in its bilateral 
relations with Cuba and in its 
regulations. Our decision will 
be based, on what we consider 
to be in our own best interests, 
and will be heavily influenced 
by the external policies of the 
Cuban government. 

“We see no virtue in perpet- 
ual antagonism between the 
United States and Cuba.” 

Mr. Kissinger noted that the 
United States has “taken some 
symbolic steps to indicate that 
we are prepared to move in a 
new direction if Cuba will.” 

U.S. officials yesterday said 
those “symbolic steps” in- 
cluded the recent loosening of 
travel restrictions on Cuban 
diplomats assigned to the 
United Nations and the grant- 
ing of permission to American 
firms to participate in business 
deals with Cuba. State Depart- 
ment spokesmen have pre- 
viously insisted that such ac- 
tions -were Isolated except 
to the embargo against Cuba, 
rather than signals of possible 
change; 

At the same time, Mr. Kis- 
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singer expressed concern about 
Cuba’s ‘‘military relationships 
with _ countries outside the 
Hemisphere a n obvious ref- 
erence to the military aid 
given Cuba by the Soviet 
Union and Communist coun- 
tries. 

And the secretary said that 
“fundamental change cannot 
come . . . unless Cuba demon- 
strates a readiness to assume 
the mutuality of obligation and 
regard upon which a newrela- 
tioship must be founded.” 

American officials said that 
would mean Cuban recognition 
of international standards of 
law and adherence to a stand- 
ard of nonintervention in other 
countries’ affairs. The United 
States has often cited Ifav- 
' ana's self-prodaimed role as 
j an exporter of revolution as 
one reason for maintaining the 
boycott. 

i But American diplomats 
have been saying for the last 
few months what some Latin 
officials have been saying for 
down its policy of encouraging 
revolution in the rest of Latin 
America. ; 

And U.S. officials yesterday 
cited the favorable comments 
being made by Cuban officials 

■ about President Ford and Mr. 

Kissinger as encouraging sig- 
nals from Havana. * 

■ In the speech yesterday, de-j 
livered to a luncheon meeting 
of several Houston-area civic 
clubs, Mr. Kissinger also: 

© Said the United States is 
[ “ready to acknowledge that it 
j is reasonable” for Panama to | 
exereixe jurisdiction over the! 

! Canal Zone and to participate. ; 
in the operation of the canal. I 
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Brazil . • • . 

One step back ; y 

FROM A BRAZIL CORRESPONDENT - - , , 

Brazil’s tentative steps towards liberali- 
sation have been accoiripanied in the 
past three or four weeks by a fresh 
wave of arrests and illegal detentions. 
More than 20 people are known to have 
disappeared during this period into the 
hands of the security forces, and 
numerous allegations rif beatings and 
electrical torture have seeped through 
to the press. The victims have included 
doctors, lawyers and journalists. 

■ One explanation for the reversion to 
official violence is that elements in the 
army are determined to keep the liberal 
tendencies of General Geisel’s adminis- 
fration in check. This army pressure 
is directed as much against the president 
himself as against the bpponents of 
military government. It could also pro- 
voke a test of strength within the 
army between hard-line and moderate 
factions. 

The president, anxious not to break 
ranks, wants to crack down on “sub- 
versives” but he has promised to try 
them properly. His civilian justice 
minister, Mr Armando Falcao, hap been 
told to round up identifiable radical 
organisations. So far a Communist 
party printing press has been dis- 
covered in a Rio suburb, 23 people have 
been sentenced for forming a- maoist 
offshoot of the Communists, and no 
fewer than 120 alleged members of the 
National Liberation Alliance, a guer- 
rilla group, are standing trial in Sao 
Paulo. 

; Although the question of human- 
rights and the treatment of prisoners 
is no longer taboo in Brazil, it remains 
the sticking point in the process of 
political evolution. The Brazilian Demo- 
cratic Movement — the opposition in 
congress — has been persuaded to avoid 


a confrontation on the issue. Two weeks 
ago opposition deputies came as close 
as they have ever done to an outright 
clash over .political detention, seeking 
to call Mr Falcao to testify on the docu- 
mented cases of 19 people who have 
been missing since last year and are 
feared dead. The justice minister’s earlier 
written reply was that they had either 
been released or had left the country. 

. The government party, Arena, insisted 
that it would defeat any move to grill 
Mr Falcao in congress, and cautioned, 
against calling a commission of inquiry. 

The leaders of the Democratic Move- 
ment backed down. They had little 
choice, knowing that in the face of more 
extreme pressures General Geise! 
remains their best ally. They have been 
given some concessions on other issues: 
a congressional inquiry - into foreign 
investment in Brazil and a change in 
the system of fixing the minimum 
wage. Control of the unions and news- 
papers has been relaxed. But questions 
involving what is loosely termed 
“security” have -been ruled out of 
bounds. ’ ‘ . : • . ... 

The hopes engendered by last 
November’s election, when General 
Geisel held back the army and accepted 
an advance on all fronts by the oppo- 
sition, have by no means been entirely 
crushed. But it has not taken long for 
the new congress to chart out its limits. 
Even some Of the government majority 
are not convinced of the value of poli- 
tical participation, a cornerstone of 
General Geisel’s reforming strategy. 
The Arena leader in the lower house, 
Mr Bonifacio, tried to defuse the human 
rights debate by stating that liberalisa- 
tion concerned only the elite. “The 
people are not interested in that,” he 
declared. “Only we, politicians, jour- 
nalists, the elite, are preoccupied. The 
people keep on going to the cinema 
and to football games.” 
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